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ABSTRACT 

Through its efforts in 12 middle schools in 5 cities. 
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uneducable* The firit steps in this program were detailed in "Gaining 
Ground," which described the thoughts and hopes of educators in 1989 
through 1991 as they began to plan to educate their students more 
effectively through the foundation's grants* This book reviews the 
second phase of the initiative, between 1991 and 1993* In the face of 
poverty, family and social instability, and violence, middle school 
reform is struggling to take hold, but it is slowly becoming reality* 
Project sites include: (1) two schools in Baltimore (Maryland); (2) 
two in Milwaukee (Wisconsin); (3) two in San Diego (California); (4) 
three in Louisville (Kentucky); and (5) three in Oakland 
(California)* These years have been frustrating as well as exciting 
in project schools, which have been charged to focus on the three 
"high;" namely, high expectations, high content, and high support* 
This book presents not conclusions, nor recommendations, but rather 
impressions of the unfolding reform process* A list of resource 
organizations is included* (Contains A7 references*) (SLD) 
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FOREV/ORD 



By Lorraine Monroe 

In the minds of far too nnany people in this country-some of them educa- 
tion experts-the feeling persists that certain children are uneducable. 
Behind the spoken label 'disadvantaged" is the furtive assumption that 
these are kids who simply cannot learn. Acceptance of this assumption 
has led to hopelessness on the part of teachers and school administrators, 
and It has virtually condemned the children to nonproductive, even destruc- 
tive, lives. 

The catch is that the assumption is not true. It cries out to be challenged, 
and that is what the Clark Foundation's Program for Disadvantaged Youth 
is trying to do in 12 middle schools in five cities.The Clark initiative has a 
chance to succeed, first of all. because of its insistence on student achieve- 
ment, the bottom line of all school reform. This is expressed in the core 
focus of the program-htgh expectations, high content, high support-the 
guidelines for any reforms the participating schools put in place. 

High expectations are essential. Neither students, nor teachers, nor 
society at large are served when poor sociological or (jnvifonmental factors 
are allowed to excuse poor performance or to license indifference or inertia. 
School must serve as the incredible interruption m children's lives-espe- 
daily when their circumstances are difficult. To maintain anything less than 
the most rigorous academic standards is no favor to these or any children. 

The Clark initiative recognizes that concretizing this focus will require 
systemic change in many schools. Essential to such change is the kind of 
staff development that the initiative emphasizes. The attitudes of teachers 
and administrators will only begin to change when both learn new ways to 
work with kids. The training that provides this also prepares teachers and 
administrators not to accept mediocrity, much less failure, from their students 
or from themselves. 
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And patioHLi? is r(Kiuif<>d Different cchools arrive at reform in different 
ways and on difforr?nt schodules. Reform itself is noto'iously site-specific: 
something th.it workr; m Milwaukee may not necessanly work in San Diego. 
On the other hand, it tnay work, or pieces of jt may be successfully adapted. 

The goal-f?xpecting students and teachers to stretch-should never vary, 
but It IS downright healthy that the paths leading to the goal vary. It may be 
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.1 cnche. but dollars and resources aione wid not bring about reform. Without 
ittention to people, in all their variety, reform will not work. At my school, 
iho Frederick Douglass Academy m New York's Harlem, we work hard to 
ri(?volop t) cadre of beltevers among teachers and admimstrators-we call 
fhem ( r^^atively crazy maniacs." Such creativity needs time: so does building 
\-io\\o\ m ihe i jcMtivity. The Clark effort gives schools this time-enough time 
to ni.ikf' mi',t.ikes. realize it. and start over. 

Midcffe scnooiers arc curious, 

^ Allnwinn tif^ie can pay off handsomely. When we began our program to 

dnd facife (earners. n»|uvpfi.ite \\\o tradition of excellence at the Frederick Douglass Academy. 




to 
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't was a school few oarents \V()uld have chosen for their children In my tirst 
year as pnncipaL I had to beat the busncs just to got a class of t 50 students: 
now we have Uwc or six cipplicants for every opening. Last y^ar. we were 
number one m our district -n standardized reading and math test scores. 
This year, we are aiming to ne number one m Manhattan. 

Now in Its third year, the program at Frederick Douglass represents an 
• wolutfonary transformatjon But change was evident very ear'y on. and this 
too IS essential. Somothma that manifests reform must happen quickly, 
^ind the Clark initiative, while patient in allowing evolutionary change, is at 
the same time impatient in demanding timely action. There is no "paralysis 
of analysis" in the stones told in this book. The Clark program replaces that 
with wide-ranging consulting, with listening and responding to people in 
the network, with parent involvement, and by merging the expertise of 
'Outsiders " flown m for a oay or tv;o with the expertise of local consultants 
who are on call full-time. Such groundwork is essential for creating the flex- 
ibility within a central administration that is a requirement for systemic 
change. 

Most interesting of all. however, is that tho initiative has been applied 
to middle schools, traditionally the neglected no-man s (and of educational 
reform. As the "place in between." the middle schoo' was not expected to 
achieve much, so any program would do. 

But in tact, as my own experience as a middin sc.hool t«MCher confirmed 
for n^o. children m the middle years Lir(^ r»pc for change: middle schoolers 
<ifr ( urious. enthusiastic, macfatigablc. and facile learners. The very neglect 
of thr* programs in middle schools makes them fertile places for reform, 
svnco n;jthing has yet "hardened." 

And the 1 2 schools chosen offer difficult proving ground, indeed. They 
are tho ones with students who are too often labeled hopeless causes and 
teachers who seem to have fallen into the habit of hopelessness. The Clark 
initiative's attempt in this terrain, as related in the pages that follow, gives 
the he to the failure of hope, ll holds forth the promise that all of our schools 
are indeed capable of transforming the lives of all ol our children. 



As the "place 
in between, ' the 
middle school 
was not expected 
to achieve much, 
so any program 
would do. 



Lorraint* Monrot* ofinriD.'i' ' ' tho Frr«dnrick DruQinss A< .idcmy a OubliC iicnooi m 
New York City Sh(» m ( h.nir {he advisory con f-niUnt' ot the 0\atk. Foundalion s 
Prngrain for Disddvaninqccl Yf-,uth 
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INTRODUCTION 



By M. Hayes Mizell 



T 

H wo years ago, in Gammg Ground, Anne Lewis described the first 

C tentative steps of the school systems in Baltimore, Louisville, 
Milwaukee. Oakland, and San Diego to fundamentally chanqe the way they 
educated young adolescents. Focusing on 12 schools across the five 
districts, educators in these schools were just beginning to think about 
how to more effectively educate all their students, and Gaming Ground 
reflected both their hopes and confusion between 1989 and 1 991 . While 
teachers and administrators were encouraged by the recognition and 
resources that came with a grant from a national foundation, they were not 
always certain how to proceed. They had more access to expertise than 
ever before, but they had to learn how to use it and hamn^^er out a vision 
for themselves and their schools. 

In this book, Changing the Odds, Anne Lewis shares her perspective 
on the second phase of the mitiative, covering the period between 1991 
and 1993. The lives of young adolescents are in greater peril than just a 
few years ago, because more youth are experiencing poverty, family and 
community instability, and violence. These circumstances, combined with 
reductions in school funding and revolving-door principals and superin- 
tendents, make it difficult for middle school reform to take root. 

In the midst of this bleak tableaux, however, Anne Lewis finds small 
miracles that yield significant results. Slowly, middle school reform is 
becoming a reality. More teachers believe that all students can perform at 
high levels; and as a result of intensive and high-quality staff development, 
more teachers are confident they can help them do so. Learning is more 
active and challenging, and students are less often bored by their class- 
room experiences. In spite of mounting problems beyond the schools' 
control, some have dramatically reduced retentions and suspensions and 
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improved student attendance and the performance of low achieving students. 
Some of the schools have developed more productive educational cultures, 
raised teacher morale, and so{?n the benefits reform can yield. 

Whore schools have made significant progress, it is because heroic 
tonchors and administrators have chosen to focus on reforming what they 
tJo nnd how thoy do it. They liave boon dogged m their determination to 
remain on the path to reforming their schools, even though that path has 
not always been straight or smooth. We arc encouraged that central offices 
«wo increasingly providing the 
support the schools deserve 
and drawmg on their experi- 
(incos to help shape middle 
school reform throughout the 
districts. Other educators 
involved in the Clark project, 
however, have struggled to 
sustain their initial vision 
and energy, or retreated to 
the comfortable familiarity of 
the'r schools' operational 
"imperatives." 

As in Gaming Ground, 
Anne Lewis has captured the 
excitement, complexity, and 

demands of this reforming movement. The educators with whom she spoke 
have (earned that this process is more difficult than they imagined, but 
believe they and their schools are better because of it. They are determined 
to press on, with an increasing commitment to address long-standing 
assumptions and practices that represent barriers to providing an educa- 
tion of high expectations, high content, and high support for middle school 
youth. The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation is grateful for these educa- 
tors' optimism and for their talent, which inspires us as much as it does 
their students. 




Students crowd the n<ifls 
between classes at Mann 
\hddie School in San Oiego 
Teachers in the 12 project 
schools have fauna that 
reform is harder than 
they exoected. 



M Hiivcs Mi/<'ll I', tho i\\\(H.\r\T o< th" Cinrk Fnundat:on s PrOgrnm (or 
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HOLDING GROUND 



Once past the front door (now always locked) of Calverton Middle 
School in Baltimore, you go up a few stairs to a landing just 
outside the principal's office. Most students come through here during the 
school day, past two ordinary exhibits, one in a corner, another hung on 
the wall close to it. Rarely does anyone notice these displays, but, in a 
sense, they are visible metaphors for what it is like to be in urban schools 
today, under stress but undergoing change. 

One IS a glass trophy case, filled with the glories of the school's past 
and a few new ones brought home by revitalized sports teams. "The staff 
warned me against putting these out," admits the principal, who. though 
half the size of many of her students, can be quite adamant about her ideas. 
"But they're still here, at the end of the school year. The students are proud 
of them. " 

On the wall beside the case is another symbol-a chart begun when the 
school year started, showing monthly averages of student a/7cy teacher 
absenteeism. The two bars arc much the same-they record that only about 
90% of both groups are showing up. The chart ends in December 1992. 
but still hangs in the hall five months later, a victim, perhaps, of disillu- 
sionment that this attempt to cajole both the young and the adults to do 
better didn't work. 

The trophies are stand-ins for the hopes, the successes, the pride that 
urban middle schools can achieve with very poor children. The chart shows 
the realities, the stubbornness of the problems that pull these schools 
down. 

Calverton. fortunately, has had time to think about both hopes and real- 
ities. One of 1 2 urban middle schools in five cities receiving support from 
the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation to enact fundamental changes, it is 
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neither the most successful nor the least so among its peers. Calverton's 
experiences are close to the norm: some good progress, some setbacks, 
and a lot of learnmg about what to do and what stands in the way afterfour 
years of effort at turning things around. 

Yet. Calverton, along with the other 1 1 schools in the network, will never 
be the same as it was before it tried, Call it a cliche-the "sweet smell of 
success," perhaps-but there is too much evidence around them that their 
efforts paid off to ever go back to accepting failure. 

This report attempts to record how deeply troubled urban middle schools, 
where failure was the norm, hope the exception, can change the outcomes 
of their students. 




Reforms with a Focus 

When this initiative for the middle grades began in 1989, few inner-city 
middle schools had thought much about undertaking major reforms to help 
students succeed. They acknowledged problems but lacked the know-how 
or commitment to make sure their students were prepared for high school. 
Getting them ready for college-preparatory work in high school rarely came 



Western Middle School 
students in Louisville work in 
teams. There is too much 
evidence that reforms are 
paying off to ever go back to 
accepting failure. 




BALTIMORE 



Galverfon 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 1.315 

68% eligible for free lunch 

All students proficient in English 

West Baltimore 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 1,690 

57% eligible for free lunch 

All students proficient in English 




RACE/ETHNICITY 
African Amnncan 92"/o 
Latino and Asian I 'Vo 
Whito 7% 



African-American 80% 
Asian 1% 
White 19% 



MILIVAUKEE 



Kosciuszko 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 741 

84% eligible for free lunch 

7% with limited proficiency in English 

Parkman 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 521 

94% eligible for free lunch 

All students proficient m English 




African-American 1 7% 

Asian 30/o 

Latino 57% 

Native American 3% 

White 20% 

African-American 98% 
Asian, Native American, 
and White 2% 



SAN Dieeo 



Horace Mann 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 1,863 

75% eligible for free lunch 

47% with limited proficiency in English 




African 'American 23% 
Asian 32% 
Latino 27% 
White 18% 



Muirlands 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 830 

22% eligible for free lunch 

1 5% with limited proficiency in English 




African 'American 2% 
Asian 4% 
Latino 32% 
White 60% 
Other 2% 
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LOUISVILLE 



Iroquois 



Southern 



IVestern 



STUDENT ENROLLMf I HM7 

48% eligible for (roc iiin< h 

All students prolicffini in Linihsh 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT 909 

64% edgible for free lunch 

All students proficient in English 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT- 850 

72% eligible for free lunch 

All students proficient in English 



OAKLAND 



Frick 



King Estates 



Roosei/elt 



STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 685 
50% eligible for free lunch 
4% with limited proficiency in English 

STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 1,039 

65% eligible for free lunch 

57% with limited proficiency in English 




STUDENT ENROLLMENT: 650 
62% eligible for free lunch 
10% with limited proficiency m English \ 



RACE/ETHNICITY 
African-American 29% 
White 71% 



\ African-American 43% 
White 57% 




African- American 37% 
White 63% 



African -American 86% 
Asian 4% 
Latino 9% 
White 1% 



African-Amencan 93% 
Asian 2% 
Latino 4% 
White 1% 



African-Amencan 22% 

Asian 50% 

Latino 27% 

White and 

Native American 1% 



Notes: Data based on 1992-1 993 school year. Students whose annual family mcomos were $1 8,1 35 or less (for 
a family of four) qualified for free lunch This income level, determined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, is 
1 30% of the poverty level, and is the same. requirement for alt students across the continental United States. 



IS 
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These have been 
tumultuous—as well 
as frustrating and 
in vig o ra tin g —years 
for the 12 scnoois. 



up in discussion unless it was about the few high-performing students 
whom teachers in distressed schools dote on. At the time the project began, 
few. if any. urban districts in the country supported a clear vision for middle- 
grades education, much less a special commitment to reforming middle- 
grades schools. 

The Program for Disadvantaged Youth of the Clark Foundation decided 
to focus its resources on the middle grades in urban districts because 
these yt,ars are so crucial to youngsters and so little was being done. The 
districts' plans and pledges-not those of individual schools-provided the 
basis for the selection of five cities: Baltimore, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
Oakland, and San Diego. This emphasis on involving systems became very 
important later. For the most part, the districts picked the neediest schools 
to participate, those with a high number of poor families and with low levels 
of student achievement. Two schools each in Baltimore. Milwaukee, and 
San Diego, and three schools in Louisville and Oakland formed the network. 

These have been tumultuous-as well as frustrating and invigorating- 
years for the 1 2 schools. The banner of the initiative (displayed literally in 
many of their hallways) called on the schools to focus on three "highs"- 
high expectations, high content, and high support. If the schools truly put 
good reforms into place around these three highs, then, according to the 
project's goals, certain outcomes would be expected: 
/ Students would complete the middle grades on time. 
/ Students would show mastery of higher-order reasoning, thinking and 

comprehension skills. 
/ Students would show improved self-esteem and attitudes toward school 

because of regular and supportive interactions with adults. 
/ Students would select curricula based on an understanding of how such 

choices affect their careers and/or post-secondary options. 
These objectives are quite clear. It is also obvious now that both the 
schools and the districts initially undorostimntod the dnpth of r.hange 
expected of then . Accustomed to separate and ununlly unrolat(?d programs 
dropping in and out of their environments through grants nr Rpocial district 
initiatives, they developed a variety of discrete activities-moro field trips, 
for example, or staff development for new curricular strategies, or stipends 
for teachers to develop an add-on advisory curriculum. It was sort of 
"business as usual." with a few extras thrown m. True, the amount of funding 
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^Ae initiative rocusea on 
•iiiaale proaes tn urban 
districts because frtese years 
.jre so crucial to youngsters 
dna so httlc was bemg done. 
Western students gather tn 
the hallway. 




from the Foundation often paled in comparison to other outside sources, 
such as federally funded Chapter I programs for schools with larga numbers 
of poor children. Over the four years of the initiative, the five cities have 
shared about $4 million tn direct funding from the Foundation, compared 
to many millions of dollars available to the schools from Chapter I (except 
in Baltimore, where all Chapter 1 funds go to elementary schools). Yet the 
Foundation monies came as unfettered discretionary resources-a pot that 
could be spent as schools saw fit so long as the investments contributed 
to the objectives. 

As described in Gaining Ground, the Foundation's 199t book on the 
first two years of this effort, the schools spent much time in the beginning 
musning around with change. A parade of outside resource people offered 
by the Foundation came through the buildings; most of these provided staff 
development to help start changes in curricula or new supports for students. 

19 



students in the five aties 
coped with increasing 
poverty, violence, and anger 
n their families and 
communities. Principal 
Frances Ellington, right, at 
Calverton Middle School 
worries about safety within 
iind without the school. 
Roosevelt Junior High m 
Oakland, below, feels like a 
r,anctuary behind bars. 
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Technical assistance tailored to the needs of each 
school was provided through the Urban Youth 
Initiative at the Center for Early Adolescence m 
Chapel Hill. North Carolina, funded by the 
Foundation. In some instances, these resources 
v^ere premature, arriving before the schools were 
convinced they really needed to change more than 
superficially. Moreover, with no structure to wed all 
of these ideas into a vision for the school, they became project-oriented 
or experiments dependent upon the enthusiasm of individual teachers. 

Excessive turnover among teachers and administrators further hindered 
the chances for fundamental reforms to gam a toehold. Two years into the 
initiative, some of the central offices were in as much, if not worse, turmoil 
as they were before it began. 

Nevertheless, teachers' attitudes about what was possible had begun 
to improve in most of the schools. Students and parents bscame more 
engaged in the school environment. Activities were giving way to a consen- 
sus that school-wide reform was needed. The schools v/ere gaming ground 
on problems that, in the past, had immobilized them. 

Now, four years after these 1 2 middle-grades schools signed on to this 
process, what has really changed? What have they-and those watching 
them-learned? 
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They had no models for large-scale systemic change. The usefulness 
of a modei is questionable anyway because although it may be facile to 
say each school is unique, in fact all schools are. Within this network of 
1 2 schools and five cities, there are great variations in the school popula- 
tions (from predominantly white to all African-American), size (from 500 
studonis lo moro than 1.800). leadership capabilities, stability (from the 
samn principal to three in four years), and systemic support. 

Howovor, when the network's principals and teachers gather together 
trom difforont parts of the country to talk with each other, they don't have 
to explain fundamentals. They know what it is like to teach in a school where 
high percentages ol students-in some, almost ad-live in urban poverty. 
And to do so within large and frequently unresponsive bureaucracies. They 
talk from frustrating experience about how very hard it is to change. They 
don't have silver bullets to offer. What they accomplished in four years took 
a long time to figure out and sometimes evolved from mistakes. 

It IS the common themes that frame the observations that are highlighted 
in this book. They are not conclusions, because the process begun in these 
schools IS not over-nor should it ever be. They are not recommendations- 
it IS presumptuous to assume an "outsider" can ever learn enough about 
a group of schools to be able to tell it what to do. These are Impressions 
and perhaps some lessons, with enough universality to be useful for urban 
middle schools anywhere that want their students to go on with self-confi- 
dence to high school, prepared for all options. 



What these 
12 schools 
accomplished in 
four years took 
a long time to 
figure out and 
sometimes evolved 
from mistakes. 



...After Four Years of Trying to Change 

One context is pervasive and so overwhelming that you wonder, "How can 
they-students and teachers-manage to get through each day?" The condi- 
tions with which the young students in the Clark schools must cope 
grew worse during the time the schools were trying to make better 
futures for them* The evils bred by poverty-violence, anger in families, 
hopelessness-became much more evident in the schools, even compared 
to only two years ago. Gaining Ground, for example, tells of the efforts of 
Frances Ellington, Calverton's principal, to garner community help so that 
her students could walk safely to and from school. Two years later, when 
she felt "we were having our best year yet," a school employee was murdered 
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When they entered 
teaching, these 
professionals 
probably thought 
the tool they 
would rely on the 
most would be 
an overhead 
projector or even 
a computer. 



in a classroom, forcing her to focus her energies on making the faculty and 
students feel safe inside the building. 

Grieving for students killed outside of school is not an uncommon school 
function in the 1 990s; but at one Oakland school, it was for a student found 
dead on school grounds. So far. the principals in these 1 2 schools have 
only taken away knives from students; they dread what they consider the 
inevitable, when they confiscate guns. When they entered teaching, these 
professionals probably thought the tool they would rely on the most would 
be an overhead projector or even a computer. But with them all of the time 
now IS a military import, the walkie-talkie, which interrupts thoughts and 
conversations with relayed messages about potential disruptions and 
dangers in the school. 

Follow Skip Clemens around for a few hours. As principal of Southern 
Middle School in Louisville, he wants to use his skills to guide teachers on 
instruction, but he rarely has time. He is the supreme hall cop, not because 
he likes that role, but because his students have figured him out. Clemens 
IS stern but accessible-he listens, he cajoles, he hugs. Desperate for atten- 
tion, students palter him with small misbehaviors or complaints, just so he 
will spend a few minutes with them. 

Across town at Western Middle School, Ron Barber, expenenced. tough, 
a leader among the Clark principals, hung up his hat at the end of the fourth 
year of the Clark project. "Lord, I'm tired," he said, tired of breaking up 
fights (sometimes instigated by parents), tired of protectmg his teachers 
from angry families, tired of losmg good teachers to schools where the 
community will respect them. Yet Barber's time at Western made him more 
sensitive. "All of us educated suburbanites say we know what is happen- 
ing to kids in poverty, but it is easy for us to turn our heads." he says. "When 
you are here in this school and someone walks up and asks for $5 so the 
family can eat tonight, or a kid asks for help because she is being sexually 
molested by a family member, then you have to get down from the tiers and 
into the arena." 

In this four-year period, the students' families became even poorer. In 
San Diego, for example, the number of students eligible for subsidized 
meals increased from 42% to more than 50%: and the number of limited- 
English proficient students just in middle schools, primarily low-income 
new immigrants, nearly doubled. 
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It IS a tribute to these schools that most made a positive difference in 
the lives of their students while those lives were growing more chaotic. 
Most of the teachers rind administrators held their ground, kept working 
with new ideas, and didn t retreat behind the excuse that their students'- 
mounting problems kept thom from trying. If you walk through the hallways 
and talk to the teachers today, you will still get the sense of a race against 
time. But most may be winning it. 

In addition to more distressed students, the schools have juggled 
problems created by drastic budgei cuts (m all cities except Louisville) and 
changing eligibility for school-wide Chapter I programs. Not knowing how 
much money or what staff would be available from one year to the next, 
sometimes from one month to another-only knowing resources would 
always be cut back-made sane planning impossible. 

Nevertheless, these schools, mired in low expectations set by adults for 
students and for themselves, achieved something remarkable. In almost 
every school, teachers will tell you they have come to truly believe 
that their students can learn at a high level and that they have 



Skip Clemons. right, principal 
of Southern Middle School 
•n Louisville, is the suorcme 
hall cop, He ;s stern, out 
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gained new skills to teach them. This seems simple and obvious, but 
It IS a state of mind that wasn't there before, except in a few teactiors who 
were frequently isolated from the culture of the school because of thoir 
high expectations. 

There are many ways of explaining why this changed, the most impor- 
tant of which is that this belief was nurtured and given time tc svolve. The 




Math teacher Bill Compton, at 
Oakland's Frick Junror High 
School, believes all children 
can learn well, "even if 
society doesn 't believe that." 



()ri!inifin ni th(f ( 'l<nk iniliatfvfi is that students living in poverty will begin to 
hiivn optioMfi only wIwm) tfinir acadomic achievement improves significantly. 
Hicjhor r.ludnni piMtormanco is the bottom line of school reform generally, 
but in urban Mchuohi as accustomed to failure as those in the Clark network, 
changes in teacher attitudes and expectations have to precede changes 
in student pGrformance. 

Few realized how important this was before they started trying to create 
better places for youngsters. Nor did they fully realize how down-hearted 
they were. A consultant from the Center for Early Adolescence, assigned 
to the Oakland schools two years after the initiative began, found that, first, 
"these teachers needed to be healed." Mounds of resources, reading, and 
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staff development are not as important as that "teaching" moment, that 
exhilarating point at which teachers realize the changes they made also 
changed their students' learning. They could see the students becoming 
more engaged in classwork, see them show new-found abilities. 

This evolution takes time, time for individual teachers afraid of 'losing 
control " to learn that their classrooms could become mutual places for 
learning, time for schools tied to traditional routines and low self-esteem 
to get excited about working with strong content or new ways of support- 
ing students. At the end of four years, higher student achievement was just 
beginning to emerge in many of the schools. In most of them, however, 
higher teacher morale and skills-and commitment to making sure their 
students did not faii-were obvious. 

Except at one school that shifted from a junior high to a middle grades 
organization (Muirlands in San Diego), this transformation took place in 
schools tied to existing structures. Principals in this network have little 
leeway over selection or retention of teachers. They work with what they've 
got. Similarly, teachers must work with what they've got-overcrowded 
classrooms, inadequate resources, and no time in the traditional schedule 
to do much more than get through the day as they always have. When the 
Clark initiative began, these were not environments where suggesting 
change was rewarded. 

Because of the initiative, curriculum experts came to the schools to 
demonstrate their ideas. At network meetings and at meetings of the National 
Middle School Association, teachers and administrators learned what other 
schools were doing. Leadership for change began to emerge from 
faculties that previously seemed hell-bent on sticking to the status 
quo. Often it was an enthusiastic teacher who grabbed hold of a compelling 
idea and ran with it, seeking ways to learn as much as possible and becoming 
a trainer of others. In the past, these were lone rangers. Now they could 
organize a posse and recruit new members. 

Even so. their efforts eventually had to become part of the school's 
evolving vision and plans-and their opportunities for staff development 
shared-in order for the ideas to stick. This is the second most important 
happening for teachers and administrators in these four years-they devel- 
oped more cohesive relationships that led to agreed-upon goals. 
Having a shared vision was not given much attention at the beginning of 
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their arms folded 
with an ''l-dare- 
you 'to- tea ch-me 
look, are jostfing to 
get to blackboards. 



the initiative. For the 1 2 Clark schools, a sense of shared mission evolved 
from teachers" experiences and from the planning required for grant renewals. 
The move to advisory periods tor students and to team structures brought 
teachc-s closer together on planning and discunsions about students, 
Teachers who had been loft out of (^oro planning, such as nioctivn r,ub)Oct 
teachers or those in bilingual piogiaiDs, wruo broiight into thn fold. 

Research tells us that tnacht^rn havn luit hnon nducatod to loach today's 
students, but that thny can bn p.ucccssIuI if fhny (.hanqn thoir stratngies 
Teachers are unsuccnss^Jl whon thny cling to tracfitional toaching methods 
or lower their expectations. Hownvnr. according to the research, teachers 
can make these changos if tht^y Ixjcomn part of a professional learning 
community within thru schodln. nni^ m which teachers are learners and 
supporters of each othor in (;hanc|ing (Mivironments. The Clark schools 
found this out on their own. althougfi tl took some of them a long time to 
realize it. Teachers and prinrMpals in thnno hchools will admit that not all 
teachers have bought into changing thnir practice-some never will-but in 
most of them, there arc onouyh rfmowf^d teachers to tip the school toward 
a mission of change. 

Did these efforts have measurable results with students? Yes, although 
not as much as originally anticipated. But Ihnn, no one realized how diffi- 
cult it would be to make education truly challenging for impoverished urban 
youth. Student achievement improved in one-half of the schools, 
and students indicated in many ways other than test scores that 
they were being encouraged by the school changes around them. 
Anecdotes abound m the Clark schools about students who are-finally- 
engaged in learning. Students who used to sit silent, their arms folded with 
an "l-dare-you'to-teach-me" look about them, are jostling to get to black- 
boards to explain how they solved a math word problem. Their talents are 
being recognized in city and state contests. In some places, they are more 
serious about homework. 

Surveys conducted by the Clark Foundation's evaluators, the Education 
Resources Group, found that students became more satisfied with the 
quality of school life over time. More students expected to enroll in a college 
p'ep or academic program in high school, although the total among the 
schools was still low (28%). In Louisville and Milwaukee, for example, more 
students were applying to academic magnet schools; one middle school 
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had graduates who applied for tho lirr.t Unw And Htiidonls in Louisville and 
San Diego did as well or bettor th;in t)\r ,u|(|rn(|,it(.' nntional sample on a 
critical thinking test admmisterod by ( f^Ci. 

Most schools reported lower abr.fmttioif.m among lK)th students and 
teachers, and fewer students wnro rotninfd or f;ijjipnndod. Before the initia- 
tive began. Hispanic students at on(i of the? fu?twork schools m San Diego 
scored below the district avcrac|t; in till acadnrTiu; faibjocts-rcadrng, math, 
history, science, and wnfmc). By \hv f?nd c>( tho I 99 1 92 school year, they 
scored above the district avoraqo in ail subjects. In Louisville, the 1991- 
92 averages wero not high, but nvf?ry school could see steady progress in 
math and reading. Thoy wero henrfined by data showing they scored higher 
on the Kentucky assessments than did their feeder schools. In 1 992-93, 
scores continued to improve, particularly in reading and writing. 

Before the initiative, tho 1 2 network schools did not pay much attention 
to test data because, in most instances, they did not feel responsible for 
them. Stardardized achievement scores are usually reported too late for 
the curren: staff to look at them and say "these are my students." Nor were 
the schools inclined to look at other indicators, such as retentions and 
absenteeism, as parts of a whole pattern. Not until tho schools began to 



Algebra quickly moved to 
the top of th^ pnority list for 
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A Calverton student tn 
Baltimore tests his skills. 
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Surveys showed (hat students 
became more 'iatifificd with the 
quahty of school fife. Students 
,it f\Aann (Middle School fuqgle 
paperwork and lunch. 



aevelop a consensus aboul whoro thoy wanted to go would they be moti- 
vated to determine where thoy were. 

Two other mcentives came along. In several of the districts, either state 
or district-wide goals and new accountability systems imposed responsi- 
bility for outcomes on the schools. In addition, the Clark Foundation began 
to encourage schools to conduct their own assessments of programs, not 
only to collect data, but also to get involved m analyzing and acting upon 
the information. 

From the beginning, the Clark initiative maintained that families must be 
part of the renewal. Parent involvement is a two-tiered challenge for urban 
middle schools. Generally, family involvement drops off when students 
move from elementary to middle school. In the Clark schools, many familios 
held never been involved in meaningful ways. and. from all pprcf^ptions, 

didn't want to be. An additional complicating) 
factor IS that few of the schools draw Ihc; 
majority of their enrollment from tht^ii immn 
diate neighborhoods: at one school, ono thiirl 
of the students voluntarily ride buses /in hour 
each way to attend what their parentr^ (.oniiiddi 
a better school than the local one 

In three of the five cjfies. !fu> (/.l.iik iitiii.i 
tive funded local groups to \^\\\\ f).m»nts into 
the life of the schools and of thou ( hildioit s 
education. A national fjioof), I ffo( live 
Parenting Information for Cvhildroii (rClC). 
provided the core activity in a touitli flisliii.l 
These were not the usual get out tfie HTA 
attendance campaigns. Parent coordinators 
went door to door, set up parent centers m schools, enticed parents into 
schools with awards programs and adult courses, and organized alumni 
to support their alma maters. Along the way, the efforts helped convince 
teachers that parents are their allies. The schools learned that nontradi- 
tional efforts that empower parents as well as their children can 
successfully tie schools and homes together. This takes intensive 
work and comes about slowly; and it cannot bo measured by such tradi- 
tional benchmarks as increases m attendance at meetings. Enlisting families 
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IS more subtle than that, and as with teachers, is a matter of first changing 
attitudes-attitudes toward schools and toward parents" own ability to help 
their children. 

Finally, did the Clark initiative create systemic middle-grades reform in 
the districts? Or did the 1 2 schools' efforts remain isolated and atypical? 
it took a lot of pushing and pulling of central offices to get them to use the 
initiative as a base for systemic reform, and there were frustrations on all 
sides. But at the end of four years, reforming the middle grades had become 
a district priority, even if only on paper in some cities. The two districts 
best organized for restructuring before the initiative began-Louisville and 
San Diego-had the most to show. However, in all of the districts, a 
few middle-grades schools working in depth on reforms provided 
the leverage for change across the district. 

Central offices suffered as much from turnover and instability as did the 
schools. Their agendas were full of more immediate problems, such as 
slashed funding, statewide assessments, or requirements to flesh out their 
own improvement plans. At first, the initiative was just one more program: 
some central offices felt their involvement ended once they had been 
assured of the grant, except, perhaps, for appointing a committee and 
writing quarterly roports. 

However, they all gradually included middle grades reform as a priority. 
As one; Baltimore principal observed m the sprmg of 1993: "The central 
office IS just now going through what we did-creating a vision for a middle 
school. 

T 

■ hese accomplishments were not snnall ones, even though they were 
^ unevenly attained across the schools and districts. They offer much 
hope, especially for the students and families m these schools and those 
who come after them. They are inspiration for urban middle-grades schools 
facing the same challenges. And some are models for urban districts that 
need others to show them how large bureaucracies can shape substan- 
tive reforms. 

The accomplishments-and struggles-are best told through stories from 
teachers, schools, and districts. 
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The Schools 



Next to such books as Thriving on Chaos and SupGrmanagnig in 
the principal's office at Western Middle School in Louisville is 
a small, colorful sign- 'A Middle School is a Building That Hae. Four Walla 
and the Futurr lnr.idp." 

SontiiTKMil.'il |)(»rhnps. but it illustrates that schools, as buildings and 
institiitKins, c.'innot bn soparated from the people mside them. So whfin 
(»n(> talkr, i\\nn\\ whut schools have done or the school culture, thn rr^lnr 
i'(i<:o IS r'lfiiMititilly ,\b(ni\ the co!(ective actions of those in tho buildinq In 
Ihi' iiMit loni yiuuv, of thn Clark iniiiative. the 1 2 schools becamo chanrjod 
ffi'it((ii(i(nr,. mukJi inorc^ than a compendium of personal ronnwak. What 
h,if )|M'n('(l to Ww'uv r.choolF; affected all of the people m them, and nowhcun 
wail thai moro iipparont than at Muirlands Middle School m San Dkujo, 

W/here All Students Became Gifted 

MinrLindfi' two yijar plan, submitted to the Clark Foundation ir^ 1989. 
s(»onind ambitious. The school was moving from a junior high to a middle 
school orqani/ation: it wanted to do so with the right principles and with 
built in consideration of the students from Barrio Logan. About one-third 
of tho student body participates in a voluntary desegregation plan, spending 
an hour to c^ross town from the largely Hispanic neighborhood of Barno 
Logan to Muirlands. an affluent hillside school overlooking the surfing 
boanhoR at La Jolla. where the children are, without much exaggeration, all 
abovn avoraqt?. 

For years thn Barrio students had been largely ignored. Their enrollmenr 
kept Muirlarids from being closed down, but they were not considered part 
of the La Jolla culture. Tracking was visibly obvious. The regular classes 
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The Clark initiative provided: 

/ Resourcos that ranged from new curricular choices to on-site 

lechnical cissisLinco. 
/ Extensive staff training. 

/ Exposure to ideas, people, and resources through national 

meetings and site visits. 
/ Leadership training for principals. 

/ Five-year funding commitment from the Clark Foundation with a 
renewal process requiring schools to assess, revise* and plan 
ahead. 

/ Support for local groups or initiatives, especially parents and the 

business community. 
/ Ongoing outside evaluation. 

:ach school became better at: 

/ Developing collaboratively a vision for what it wanted students to 
know and be able to do, outcomes not limited by preconceptions 
about what students could do. (School-based decisionmaking was 
not a named objective of the initiative, but <t became an inevitable 

one.) 

/ Integrating data and assessments into decisionmaking. Few of the 
schools inrtfally paid much attention to the scanty and outdated 
information available to them. With better data and self-assessment 
training, they began to improve their efforts-and accept 
accountability for the results. 

/ Acting for the benefit of the whole. Divided for so many years by 
categorical programs or special needs groups, these urban schools 
began to see themselves as a single unit, working toward common 
goals. Teachers learned to converse, plan, and evaluate across 
disciplines; bilingual programs became equal partners; arts and 
industrial arts became part of the regular curriculum teams. 

/ Analyzing their use of time-and changing it. From conversion to 
year-round schooling, to extended days, to planning time for 
interdisciplinary teams, the schools began to shake off the 
constrictions of traditional ideas about how to use time, making it 
bend to their purposes. 

/ Feeling important and tied to communities. In addition to better 
contacts with parents or community supports, the schools found 
themselves recognized and valued as leaders in middle school 
reform It was a subtle but important shift for schools accustomed to 
always being at the bottom. 
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held almost all brown faces: the cluster classes for the gifted, almost all 
white. The new Muirlands plan promised to modify the curriculum •'to 
increase opportunities for students to succeed." help the staff implement 
middle bvel concepts, give students more recognition. But nowhere did 
It talk about dotracking the curriculum. No way. Not in La Jolla. 

By tho boginnmg of the 1993-94 school year, the sixth and seventh 
gradoR at Muirlands worn almost totally untracked; and tho nighth gradci 
"was gnlting ready to go." according to toacher Carol Barry, a leader m 
moving to h(^torogeneous groups in the sixth grado, Muirlands oven went 
a stop boyoid untracking: all students worn in cjiftcd classes. 

This almost incredibiG transformation took place because teachers 
realized that timid efforts to achieve higher academic performance weren't 
working for all students, And they had a parent problem-from two direc- 
tions. Barrio parents, coming together because a parent coordinator offered 
training through the Clark-funded program, were beginning to criticize the 
low expectations their children found at Muirlands. At the same t:me. although 
a few La Joda parents were uncomfortable with the obvious segregation 
of students, no one wanted to chance what mrght be perceived as lowering 
the very high stanaards demanded by local parents. 

In the summer of 1 991 . the sixth-grade teachers, all of them certified to 
?each tho gifted, decided together to move to heterogeneous grouping, 
keeping the strategies and standards ot gifted education intaci for n\\ 
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sludents. Thoy began by detracking the humanities curriculum in thetr mdi- 
vidual classrooms, then moved to two-teacher teams. After a full year of 
this arrangement, the teachers overcame some La Jolla parent concerns 
and began the 1 993-94 year with plans to gradually detrack math classes 
also. The same pattern was followed by the seventh grade, detracking in 
the humanities first. In 1 993. a few students are still grouped for certain 
dasses-a semmar for the highly gifted enrolls less than 40 sixth graders 
out of about 250; and a bilingual teacher works with about 20 Hispanic 
students, using identical texts in either Spanish or English and helping 
students carry out classroom projects with their peers. Otherwise, all 
students are receiving the regular gifted education. This means, says Barry, 
that there is less emphasis upon drill and rote learning and more attention 
to hands-on activities, portfolio assessments, cooperative grouping, and 
higher-order thinking. Having students from different backgrounds work 
together m groups allows them to use their strengths, she says. When 
Barry 3 class wrote a radio play, students from the Barrio shined as story- 
tellers, collaborating with their peers on grammar. An assignment to write 
a letter to the mayor or the Chamber of Commerce about border crossings 
stimulated classroom discussions in which Barrio students challenged 
stereotypes held by the La Jolla group. 

Even though the Barrio students come from feeder elementary schools 
'where they were not exposed to the really thinking kind of work we do," 
says Barry, "thoy are very good at it. * Of her 70 sixth graders in 1 992-93. 
".ill bu\ (wn or three did very well." In mid-spnng. two-thirds of the sixth- 
grado Barrio students were maintaining a grade-point average of C or 
above, dospitp-or because of-high academic expectations. Writing to 
Learn, a program that oncourages students to "take charge" of their learning 
by managing writing portfolios, reflecting on their writing, and setting goals, 
was especially helpful in moving the Barrio students into more advanced 
work. Through an emphasis on writing, "students found they could be 
successful. " Barry adds. "They became more at ease." These are students 
who. at the beginning of the year, protested that they did not belong in 
gifted classes. "We told them this is where they should be, " she says. 

The enthusiasm of the teachers for heterogeneous grouping is now 
"absolute." and, according to Muirland's principal Cassandra Countryman, 
was the critical factor in gaming acceptance from La Jolla parents. "When 
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an anomaly, 

detracking 
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you hear teachers describe it, you hear their genuineness." Countryman 
acknowledges that Muirlands' teachers know content well, an advantage 
not available in many urban schools. Even so, the teachers' greatest regret 
IS that they did not make the change sooner. 

Cat Xander, the central office liaison with the two Clark schools in San 
Diego, believes Muirlands would not have detracked without outside help. 
None of the other schools in San Diego with socio-economic profiles similar 
to Muirlands "have even touched this issue." according to Xander. despite 
a district-wide commitment to eliminate tracking and to close the achieve- 
ment gap everywhere. 

The Clark initiative provided consultants to work with teachers, people 
like Anne Wheelock. Her research across the country on heterogeneous 
groupmg has been sponsored by Clark and published as a book. Crossing 
the Tracks, by The New Press. Teachers who met over the summer to plan 
for the new grouping received stipends from Clark funds. Charles Palmer, 
an experienced urban principal who is n Incnl consultant for the Center for 
Early Adolescence, followed up on visits by Iho Contnr stnff with idons and 
resources to shape Muirlands' dfitrackinii (>flr)it. Moioovfi. Muirlanris 
teachers talked with others in (ho Clnrk fivo city nclwoik who n(;t;f?pt(irf 
heterogeneous grouping as not only cl(^;;iialjlc, \nt\ ai. \t{i\^ ru'c.cj.saiy 
Instead of being an anomaly, dotrat.kinc) liaii hnciiinh n ()ii!)Sif)n anioruj 
many in the Clark schools. 

Detracking is only one achiov<»f7HUit in MiiiilaiKls tianjiforinntion hvrn 
though the new grouping of slud(^nls hnd h(i()iiM. in the spniu} of 199?, 
Barrio parents demonstrated nt th(^ cnntr.il offuai, (charging that somc^ 
policies and teachers discriminated agaiasl thoir children. Instead of polar- 
izing the school, the event helped to create a more positive learning place 
for all students. 

"We didn't see the problem coming." admits Countryman. The teachers 
were taken aback by the charges, but they took them seriously, asking for 
mediation by the Home-School Partnership, a coalition of parent and 
advocacy groups funded by the Clark Foundation. Over the summer, 
teachers, parents, and administrators worked together on a plan that 
addressed student mediation* parent networks, and cultural diversity. As 
a result of (he summer planning, a new student forum is composed of 
students elected from advisories, giving Barrio students more opportum- 
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ties to be involved in student leadership. And the Hispanic Leadership Club 
sponsored dances and promoted the idea for a colorful mural across a 
courtyard wall. Students and parents from the Barrio have been added to 
the school's Governance Council, parenting classes are being held alter- 
nately at Muirlands and at a school in the Barrio, and "graduation" for the 



parent classes took place at Muirlands 
for \hn first time. 

The parents continued to meet. The 
heart of the Muirlands change became 
nn aqrooment by both groups of 
paronts that the most important issue 
IS clo.«;ing the achievement gap 
between the BarrfO and the La Jolla 
students. This goal unified them. 
Parents identified specific areas where 

work was needed-communication, expectations, parent training, resources, 
cultural diversity, and learning styles. They laid out what was expected of 
schools and of themselves. 

Starting with a great deal of mistrust, the process led to fundamental 
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changes in understanding. Countryman knew barriers had come down 
when one Barrio parent, with total honesty, asked the La Jolla members of 
the planning group: "What are you doing to help your kids that we are not 
domg?" 

In the classrooms, teachers now look for ways to help students express 
diversity. After reading Walkabout, for example, an Australian novel about 
a British brother and sister who are aided by an Aboriginal boy, studonti; 
were assigned a writing task: they were to pretend they were the Englishman, 
now 40, explaining to his own child what happened in this advonturci nnd 
stressing the cultural context of the novel. 

In years past, Barrio and La Jolla students instinctively soparal(»d Ihom 
selves at lunchtime in the school's courtyards. Now. students mingle moi(». 
playing board games together or visiting the computer lab. Earlior in thr» 
1 992-93 school year, all students selected a classmate who was not from 
their community and interviewed them over lunch. "This was very reveal- 
ing," Countryman says. "Some students learned of classmates who go 
home to maids; others learned that their classmates have to cut through 
parks to avoid streets where they might get killed by random gunfire." 

Perhaps Ihe most telling sign of the culture change at Muirlands belongs 
to the parents. Their traditional fund-raiser, a dinner dance in the La Jolla 
style, was replaced by an mternational food fair and auction. 



Prepared for the NeKt lA/ave 



Some education reformers stamp "finished" when much of the? doniFiion 
making is turned over to the school site by the central office, behoving 
leaching and learning will be renewed because teachers and administra- 
tors are freed up to make it so. On paper, however, this is a shell. Decisions 
must be informed and knowledgeable to build new structures; they must 
flow from genuine involvement withm a school community, not from a commit- 
tee that mimics the top-down system it was supposed to replace. 

With 1 00 teachers and more than 1 ,800 students, San Diego's Horace 
Mann Middle School could have resembled a little bureaucracy when »t 
reorganized-top-down management, lots of middle-level managers between 
teachers and the principal, no real accountability at any level. Ten miles 
and a world of difference away from Muirlands. Mann had enough problems 
to deal With without worrying about a new governance structure. For example, 
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between 1 989. when the school started its Clark activities, and 1 993. iln 
Gnrollment increased by 800. The redrawing of boundaneR within tho difilrirl 
shifted large numbers of limited-English-speaking studcntr, ti) thn ficluml. 
from about 450 in 1 989 to approximately 1,200 during the 1993 94 ficlmoi 
year. Mann juggles 30 language groups: the newest is an influx ol about 




200 Somali students. "We re waiting for the Bosnians" has become sort 
of a mantra for the faculty. 

Even though the school is on guard against neighborhood gang activity 
entering its campus-like setting, "kids are happy when they are here." 
observed Julie Martel. a Mann vice principal. A Cinco de Mayo celebration 
was underway during lunch period as she talked, and Hispanics, African- 
Americans, Laotians ind Somalis alike were swinging at pir^atas hanging 
from trees or dancing to salsa music blaring across the courtyard. 

This IS a school that could have gone under in a big way, considering 
its overcrowding, its extreme diversity, and budget cutbacks that stripped 
il of supports, such as extra counselors, to deal with the growth. But this 
IS a school that faced up to the problems, changed its governance struc- 
ture, and became a place where teachers, too, tend to bo happy. 



Mann Middle School /s on 
guard against neighborhooa 
gang activity disrupting 
their campuS'hke setting, but 
"kids are happy when they 're 
here. " says a vice principal. 
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Mann principal 
Julie EHiott greets parents 
This very diverse, very large 
school "has become parent 
fr'endL " she say^ 



Julie Elliott became principal at Mann at just about the time its enroll- 
ment exploded. She has a cheerleader quality about her-a useful outlook 
that has helped her staff through many problems. But she alBO camo with 
traditional ideas about principal teadership-it was hor job. sho thought, lo 
ferret out the good ideas, persuade the staff to try them, ynci find the 
resources to support them. 

Today, Elliott chuckles that she "doesn't run this school anymore. ' Het 
role has changed^ and although "it takes longer to got things done, thoro 
is more buy-in because the decisions are those of the tOt^chers '* She even 
detects occasional anger "when they can't blame me" for the impact of 
their decisionmaking, 

The new gcvernance structure has involved more people m shaping 
the school climate," says math teacher Nancy Grouse. Though '<3organizea 



as a middle school in the mid-1 980s, Mann "was sort of a junior high with 
enhancements," she explains. Now. primarily because many staff members 
have garnered ideas from other schools in the Clark network, "we are 
becoming a true middle school." 

Because of the governance changes. Mann has moved farther than Elliott 
could have imagined. Teacher-run committees designed a new weekly 
schedule; voted to keep the school open year round; strengthened inter- 




disciplinary teaching; and moved to divide the larqc studtmt body ii\to 
smaller "houses." with bilingual programs includnd in anch lioufio 

Elliott still supervises budget and personnel d(M:i:^ianr. "Ihcfip .hc tinir 
consuming, and teachers don't want to take thoni on -Iml Urn H'st ol ihp 
work IS done through committees, Wednesday nndii i\\ noon loi fituiJpntii 
After eating lunch together, teachers spend thn aitfunoon (inuni i;ommil 
tee work-departments meet every other week, diffnrnnt coinniittnoH on thn 
intervening weeks. All committees are reprosontnd on a titouiinfj coninut 
tee that meets after school hours on Wednesdays. Until thn K?orqani?a 
tion. "no one cared about what committees did." Elliott beliovns, Now. 
important decisions are made by the steering committoe-from approving 
requests for field trips to deciding on the priorities for staff development- 
"so teachers are getting serious about the process," 

Teachers took the lead m shaping a school-wide Chapter I plan to match 
their proposals in the Clark grant and the district priority on language acqui- 
sition. To boost interdisciplinary teaching, the teachers moved toward 
combining periods (block scheduling) in order to give more time for teaching 
two subjects together. Field trips, funded mostly by the Clark grant, must 
be tied into interdisciplinary themes, the teachers decided. Their most 
important decision, however, was to apply to run the school year round, 
not so much because of overcrowding, but because they decided this 
would be best for the students. "The school will never be shut down." 
explains Elliott. With intercessions lasting only three to five weeks, the 
usual summer loarnmg loss will be [eliminated, a particular benefit for the 
hmited'English-speaking students whose language skills usually slipped 
during the three-month break. Teachers also prepare previews so that 
students can come to school up to four hours a day during their interces- 
sions to catch up or to find out what will be studied in the next nine weeks. 
The school IS also working with community groups to expand out-of-school 
enrichment activities for students. 

The Mann staff wanted many more parents involved in the school, an 
awesome task considering the multiple languages and cultures represented 
in the school. The Home-School Partnership program, supervised by the 
June Burnett Institute at San Diego State University, took over the school s 
career center and turned it into a parent center. Parent volunteers now help 
teachers in classrooms, translate for them, and accompany field tripi 



Mann principal 
Julie Elliott admits 
she ''doesn't 
run this scnool 
anymore/' Ana 
although "it takes 
longer to get things 
done, there is more 
buy-in because the 
decisions are those 
of the teachers,'' 




At first, the schools 
didn't know what to 
do with assessment 
data. They didn't 
nave the skills 
to look at the 
outcomes and 
determine what 
needed to be 
changed and how. 



Parents also attend language classes at the school. 

Cat Xander, liaison to the school from the central office, credits outside 
support for keeping Mann's head above the water. "The situation there is 
so tough tha* if the grant had not bought them staff development, they 
would be just living day by day. They wouldn't have tried interdisciplinary 
teaming, they wouldn't have ambitious plans for next year, they would not 
have made concrete efforts at parent involvement." she says. 

What Mann needed-and found-' was time to think," 

Seeing Ourselves 

Gain(ng Ground, the Clark Foundation book on the f^rst two years of reform, 
found a universal shortcoming among the 1 2 schools. Staff did not know 
how to collect and analyze data about how the school was doing. 
Standardized test results usually came from central offices after the students 
had moved on to another teacher, another school. When other indicators 
such as retentions and suspensions were reported, they mostly served as 
comparisons. "At least, we are not as bad off as (blank) school. a staff 
analysis might conclude. Programs were adopted and institutionalized 
without ever examrning their worth. 

Real assessment of the status quo is a school-wide function, not that 
of a principal or a single committee. So is action based on the assessment. 
By 1993. the Clark schools began to understand this. Several incentives 
converged on the middle schools in this project at about the same time. 

"Assessment" was added to the vocabulary of teachers on an almost 
daily basis, particularly in Kentucky. With penalties and incentives focused 
on individual schools under Kentucky's landmark Education Reform Act. 
"our anxiety levels went up. " commented Cheryl DeMarsh, principal at 
Louisville's Iroquois Middle School. The law set a specific timeline for 
improvement. Teachers began analyzing data, not only of their own school 
but also of feeder schools. Another Louisville principal. Skip Clemons at 
Southern, found his teachers studying the assessment scores of feeder 
schools and deciding we have to start working hard with students 
when they come in and not w«iit until the eighth-grsde state assessments," 

Early on in the Clnrk initi:itivf\ ?.omr schools had conducted self studies 
using the Middle Gradi^s Asf;pf^'^mnnt Program, drvolopnd sorrif' years ago 
by the Center for Early Adolnsfirnco It is a chock on the status quo that 
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involves surveys of teachers, parents, and students, culminating in setting 
priorities for integrating middle-school components. 

At the same time, assessment of progress came as part of the bargain 
with the Clark Foundation. Initially, this was primarily external, and outside 
evaluators from the New York City-based Education Resources Group 
made regular visits and phone calls to the schools: conducted student and 
teacher surveys: and collected data on vanous indicators, including academic 
achievement. Schools received .annual summaries drawn from this infor- 
mation. 

At first, the schools didn't know what to do with this data. They didn't 
have the skills to look at the outcomes and determine what needed to be 
changed and how. Nor would such skills seem important until some basics 
paved the way-a cohesive vision for what the school expected of students 
nnd the involvenrienl of teachers m real decisionmaking for the school. 

When those came mto place, the assessment focus turnnd to tho inrornal 
workings of the schools. Staff began to ask" "What ar(> all ihano. now 
programs contributing'^" With so many piocos of reform fjrowiiig up hrro 
and thnr(j throughout a school building. !^.purrr'd most oltrn i)y a low inter 
ovAad reac:horr, or those from a single disciplinr the schrujhi ntjodnd t<^ 



At West Baltimore Middle 
School, teachers assessed 
their cooperative learning 
skills, calculating how much 
time students spent working 
together in groups. 



With so many 
pieces of reform 
growing up here 
and there 
throughout a 
school building, 
the schools needed 
to know ' at was 
working and why. 



know what was working and why and whether or not the programs were 
supporting the school's goals for fundamental change. 

F^om the begmnmg of the Clark project, Don Rollie. a consultant with 
th(» National Foundation for the Improvement of Education in Washington. 
D.C., had been helping the principals develop leadership skills through 
semi-aniiual workshops and advice-on-calL He walked principals through 
self-assessment strategies (with on-site training at some schools). The 
stage had been set for cross collaboration at an annual conference for 
teams from the Clark schools, organized by the Center for Early Adolescence, 
where teachers, prmcipais. and district personnel worked on program 
assessment. Each staff then chose a focus for assessment. At Calverton 
Middle School m Baltimore and Kosciuszko Middle School in Milwaukee, 
survey data developed by teachers helped the schools revise their advisory 
programs. At West Baltimore Middle School, the school's strong emphasis 
upon cooperative learning received scrutiny, with teachers observing each 
other's classes to calculate just how much time students actually spent in 
cooperative learning and the depth of instruction they were receiving. 

At Iroquois Middle School, the teachers decided to examine Writing to 
Learn (WTL), the one program that touched the whole school. Principal 
Cheryl DeMarsh felt that "too many bits and pieces were coming at 
everyone." but by tackling a thorough assessment of one program, teachers 
would be able to puf the pieces together better. 

WTL. one of the most popular of the curriculum resources introduced 
to the sc:hools. user; multiple strategies to teach students to be better 
writor.s m all content areas. The teachers and prmcipal put together an 
assfjsr.mfjnt team consisting of a reading specialist and two regular class- 
room teachers Toachnrr, trained in WTL and their students made obser- 
vations, conducted F.urvoys. and cnmploted quc^stionnairns Th(j team also 
compared Rcor(>s oi writing portfolios of (»i(jhth (ir.uh'rs who had partici- 
pated m WTL With thosf? who had nol 

About 180 students from all three graclo Icv^'K wfrc survcyeri, r(»vual 
ing that students were familiar with tho stops in WTL but fcjLusfid on 
the mechanics of writing rather than the content Clatisroom ot)servations 
told the team that student folders sometimes contained consKlfrahli' v.irifty 
but this wasn't consistent across classro()m^. Thf t(i<iin imii". fihouf 
student behavior and participation in the classrodni'. .ind miMi viewed 
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teachers who had received training in WTL. 

The team reported its analysis in detail and suggested improvements, 
even making recommendations about literature sources teachers could 
read aloud so students would understand about variety in writing styles. 

The study uncovered a welcome result that might not have been learned 
otherwise. In a math class, students were responding positively to writing 
explanations^ although the teacher was not using WTL extensively. The 
students v/ere applying writing skills learned m other classes, the team 
concluded. Because "interdisciplinary teachmg and continuity are st/'ongiy 
oncouragea at our middle school, we are so pleased to have made this 
discovery. " they wrote m their fma) report. 

The postscript tr) tho assessment team's evaluation came m Kentucky's 
writmcj portfolio p.('.or(»s of oiqf^th qradors. The improvement was ■"dramadc. " 
with thn f>unW)(!r <it !hr> <i[]prf?nti(:o Icvcjl (middle performance) increasing 
by nuirc? thiin 1 (J()"/m 1 {}{}2 

r»}(j(,fH'f'. . I", MiH j thnir pin-rs is i\ risky step. The effort was possible 
,\t IrocjUdi'; Ij»m ausp Icai.hrrs -had gonn through a lot of transformation 
alrtNidy <infl f»'lt positive cilxuit atxording to DefVlarsh. Arriving at the 
s(.h(i()l !wf) yf'ars dtlor thf Ulark initiativo began, she found that teachers 
W6)rn optm tn opportunities to develop leadership and vision for the students. 
"Whon 1 nc.'Cfl loadorship. " says the principal, "there are lots of places I can 
go. Thf?ro ijro many, many people involved." 



Iroquois Middle School 
principal Cheryl DeMarsh 
worked with teachers to 
assess their skills in Writing 
to Learn, a program that 
focuses on student writing 
across curriculum lines. 
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"Vba can't just say 
'change' and expect 
teachers to be able 
10 do it,'' says 
Oakland consuliani 
Bettye Haysbert. 



VJhen all the World About Vou 

Muirlands. Mann, and Iroquois Middle Schools, as the above profiles illus- 
trate, were ready for change. Many urban schools, overcome with incred- 
ibly difficult problems, are not. They cannot stand clear of thoir problems 
long enough to grab hold of ideas; they cannot find the time to use the 
ideas, even though they may make great plans on paper. 

This was the situatfon in one of the Oakland schools in the Clark network 
two years ago. Dutifully but with no enthusiasm for the task, teachers sal 
in the library after school to finish their required five-year improvement plan 
for the district. They were integrating it with the objectives of the Clark 
initiative, although many didn't know what those were. When words sounded 
as if they fit with the tasks described on their sheets, they wrote them down, 
signed off on the document, and probably immediately, forgot about it 

Change was not a priority for these teachers. Surviva' was. Seven perma- 
nent principals, and a few temporary ones, have headed the three Oakland 
schools in a four-year period. Until the current superintendent. Richard 
"Pete" Mesa, took over m 1 990. the school system had gone through five 
superintendents in 10 years. Budget cutbacks, combinr J with investiga- 
tions of misuse of funds, demoralized the school staff, already reeling from 
media and community belief that the city's schools were failures. These 
were schools on hold, dealing with student vioJence, slipping achievement, 
mounting social problems, and deteriorating physical facilities. 

The Oakland plans submitted to the Clark project in 1 989 and again in 
1 99 1 were perhaps the thickest of the five urban districts, but the achieve- 
ments were among the least impressive. The three Clark schools, however, 
after resisting, stumbling, and almost giving up on change, may be finding a 
way out of their distress. When the 1993-94 school year began, Roosevelt, 
^nck. and King Estates Junior High Schools launched reform plans based 
on consensus among each school faculty about their vision and strategics. 
These were faculties known in the past for shouting at each other, certainly 
no! for their collegiality and consensus-making. 

This transformation took place because of the merger of several events 
Thr school distnct decided to set specific goals and outcomes for students- 
Mf'sa's Five-Year Improvement Plan-and designated demonstration schoolr. 
\() start the process. With some persuasion, the central office chose thr 
trirfc Clark lunior hfgh schools to be among the demonstration schools. 



although Mesa still had to personally convince one of them to partjctpate. 
As demonstration schools, the faculty spent a school year studying various 
change models and selected one. or a combination, as their lever for school 
change. 

When the process of selecting a model started, teachers still mistrusted 
It as just one more top-down move that would signify nothing in the long 
run. Bettye Haysbert. a seasoned educator hired as a local technical assis- 
tance coordinator by the Center for Early Adolescence, couldn't even get 
the teachers to meet together in the beginnmg. She began by "doing little 
things they wanted." such as producing resources immediately. "I had to 
show them that i could follow through; they had to see my competence. " 

Haysbert understood their cynicism, though. "They were expected to 
change, but had not been given much of an opportunity for input into the 
process." The planning process had been too top-down to get teacher buy- 
in. "You can't just say "change" and expect them to be able to do it. " says 
Haysbert. It m,ay seem "ridiculous." she adds, but these schools need a lot 
of handhold'.ng. Past practice meant that as soon as the mandate to improve 



Oakland schools faced budget 
cutbacks, deteriorating 
'^nvfronmentaf conditions, and 
.lolence m the community, out 
'hese staaents from Fnch 
^nior Htah s'-o.v n saint th.i: 
::jn nelp them suryfye-<ina 
'earn— against an oaas 





Higher academic performancG 
IS the bottom line of school 
reform, but changes m teacher 
cxpcciatfons for their students 
success must come first. A 
M^mn hhadlQ Scnool Student 
iccnr.s to concentrate 



was wrrtten mto a plan. \\ was sholvoc), and scfiools living from one crisis 
to another would simply revert to old routine's Nnw routmos. she says, must 
sufficiently replace the old ones boforo tho handp. can lot go. 

Haysbert did not tell school facultios what improvements they needed 
to make or how to achieve them. Rather, she asked questions about what 
they were domg and why. Gradually, the staff began to ask the same ques- 
tions themselves. After establishing their 
trust. Haysbert helped the three faculties 
det'-'mme for themselves what they needed 
and to decide on solutions. After a year, true 
Sfte-based development emerged, she says, 
and the faculties '*are now able to ask them- 
selves the same kinds of questions I asked 
initially." They are setting time lines, putting 
the right issues on agendas for site manage- 
ment committees. This would have been 
difficult for the schools to pull off without 
outside help, even though there was a 
growing sentiment among teachers that the 
school environment just had to get better. Haysbert believes. 

Continuing this evolution, the schools took a year to come to a school- 
wide consensus on the change model they wanted as a demonstration 
school. Teachers researched the possibilities, visited sites, and questioned 
experts who came to the school In May 1993. they voted: Frick selected 
Accelerated Schools, a high expectations and high involvement model 
developed by HtMiry Lcwm of Stantr)rd University. King Estates chose the 
James Comr'r mrulfl whff;h (tmphiifii/(»fi cl(?v<»lopmf»ntal support teams for 
students; and fiar^ni invdlvrnuMit , and RfjoJievelt combined the Comer 
model With that of the (Jo.iiitii mi of h r.*;('ntiril Schools, which focuses on a 
common i;orij ol Idtirniiuj aiirl toai'.hnrj^ a<; coaches rather than lecturers. 

\N\\\\i) the lii fU)ols wfMe in thi} pKjcer.J; of researching and selecting a 
model, r.niall '.\\v\v\ wore bt^qmninq to brinfj the fac:ulties together The 
Algebra Pro|e(<t. for ex«inif)hj. .1 program that uses cooperalivc kjarning to 
prepare; minority sludt^nts for advanced math, was adopted at Kinq Estates 
and teachers began to see its effects on student seli es[(>om and their will- 
ingness to tackle difficult material in other classes 
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Roosevelt math teachers conducted a student survey that revealed to 
the whole staff the alienation and "aloneness" of most of their students. 
Only 1 7^fc. for example, felt safe at school all the time. 44% did not believe 
there was anyone at school whom they could talk to if they had a problem. 
4 1 c/o did not know anyone in their fpnuly or neighborhood who had gradu - 
ated from college. With such statistics, how could anybody defend the 
status quo? Garnering funds from an environmental foundation, the Roosevelt 
staff decided to show students that they were serious about change. 
Roosevelt is an old. d.smal building. In a weekend of work-involving teachers, 
administiators. parents, students, and community members-the audito- 
rium was painted, the piano refinished; and a bare courtyard, inviting only 
trash before, was transformed into a landscaped area with a colorful wall 
mural around the sides. 

These may be cosmetic changes, but the spirit in which they were done 
indicate that the school was shaking off serious depression. Roosevelt's 
teachers were no longer putting each other down, most were becoming 
involved in committee work to carry out their plans, and expanded student 
support services were planned. The 1992 California achievement test 
results showed that Roosevelt had reason to be optimistic. Although scores 
had dipped somewhat in recent years (much less than the district average, 
though). Roosevelt was the only Oakland junior high school in 1992 to 
improve on all of the eighth grade subject matter tests since the tests began 
in the mid'1980s. 

The Oakland schools need time. And only time will tell if the combina- 
tion of outside help (the handholding) and an acknowledgment that there 
IS nowhere to go but up will produce change. Much also depends upon 
the role cf the centra! office. Yolanda Peeks, assistant superintendent who 
heads the Five-Year P'an activities and the middle school initiative, admits 
that change efforts, m the past, "were external and imposed." It is her philos- 
ophy-and the one now prevailing in the district-that "change has to come 
from within schools, and people in the schools can change themselves if 
you give tnem an opportunity to do so." 



Only 17 percent of 
Roosevelt students 
felt safe at school 
all the time, and 
41 percent did not 
know anyone in 
their family or 
neighborhood who 
had graduated 
from college. 
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TEACHERS AND 
PRINCIPALS 



Imagine what it is like to be teaching in an 
urban middle school. 

c 

irst of alL the neighborhoods fool you. Most of the sc:honl:i ii^ the 
%j Clark network seem to be nestled in placid rGsidonluil afJMs 
bordered by modest homes. Only from the front steps of a coupio of the 
schools do you see the poverty that pervades the schools on Iho inaid<' 

But ride the buses with the students, from neighborhoods; overrun by 
squalor, where drug traders stand like heralds on strent cornors. Thorp i5. 
little to come home to. few safe places to play or meet Or walk several 
blocks behind Southern Middle School in Louisville to Churchhill Downs, 
a lure for students and their parents, both of whom bet on future jobs m 
the stables that don't require an education. Or sit with an attendance officer 
at Frick Junior High School in Oakland. If almost one-half of the students 
do not hve with a biologjcal parent, whom do you call? Who is responsi- 
ble for this child'^ 

At the beginning of the Clark initiative, teachers at several schools did 
ride a bus to the neighborhoods where their students lived. "I know teachers 
who would not give kids a pencil. " says Susan Shortt, at Louisville's Iroquois 
Middle School. "But that bus trip was a real eye opener. They realized that 
It was lucky these kids walked in the door, much less that thoy brought a 
pencil with them." The same response can be heard from teachers at 
Calverton Middle School m Baltimore, where most students walk to school- 
and absenteeism is very high. "If you get up in the morning to got ready to 
come to a place where you re not doing wch and you havp to watch out lor 
strangers who might slash ycuir far <' to get your earrings as you walk to 
school why botncr'-'" asked onr ir<n hoi 
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■lie Clark initiative 
provided: 

/ Expert help in curriculum areas for 

teachers and principals. 
/ Followup on those opportunities 

through staff development on site and 

at other schools or workshops and 

meetings. 
/ Opportunities to create better 

support systems for urban young 

adolescents. 
/ An expanding support system for 

urban middle grades teachers, 

both within their own districts and 

across sites. 



The major 
accomplishments 
i ncluded: 

/ A core group of teachers in most schools willing ^o change attitudes 
and teaching. Their numbers expanded, often to the point 
of being enough to form an overall vision and ethos for the school. 

/ Teachers who saw students respond positively to higher consent and 
different teaching strategies. Teachers were thus motivated to try 
harder, learn more, and share more; many became t-ainers in the 
programs that sparked their interest. 

/ Networks of teachers that formed around mutual interests, such as 
curriculum development. In most situations, these networks led to 
greater accountability on the part of teachers and greater 
responsibility for overall school improvement. 

/ A rise in teachers' expectations of their own work. In addition to 
learning new classroom skills, many gained a sense of renewal about 
their profession. 

/ New skills for principals focused on instructional leadership, as well 
as [he creation of a support group for each other, an especially helpful 
resource for this constantly changing membership, Pnncipals became 
better analysts-of thoir own iiuvi of time, of school programs, of overall 
school changc-and bntfnr ablo to guido nowly empowered teachers 
toward moamngful fu.'honi cfi/ingo. 
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Letting students know peer 
mediation is "a sctiool life- 
style' gives them an 
alternative to violence. 
Parkman student Patricia 
Canady received a peer 
'■nediation award. 



Surrounded daily by students overwhelmed with problems, teachers are 
aware of an en-croaching physical insecurity within their buildings. They, 
too. walk on tightropes. They want to teach, and they want their students 
to learn; but maintaining order comes first. Hall sweeps sap their energy. 
Walkie talkies are necessary but give them another problem-making sure 
they do not get in the hands of students. Once teachers were able to enter 
each other s classrooms easily, but in some schools they no longer carry 
master keys for security reasons. The tension leaves people exhausted at 
the end of the day, unable to contribute to or learn much from after-school 
sessions meant to help them professionally. 

Big doses of self-esteem for their students become as important as 
learning content. But teachers, too, must cope with damaged self-esteems. 
"These schools have been forgotten," commented Ron Barber, as he retired 
as principal at Western Middle School in Louisville. Working in what are 
considered bottom-of-the-barrel schools, teachers can easily lose profes- 
sional pride and resist efforts that imply they should chango first. When 
central office policies don't address their needs or stress thu toachors ovon 
further, they close their classroom doors for survival and clinq to wliat thoy 
know-traditional ways of teaching. 
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Starting Out 



In 1 989. most of the schools in the Clark network were places where people 
did not have the time, energy, or know*how to do something about their 
failures. 

All of them, however, had a few teachers like Bill Compton. Chair of the 
math department at Frick Junior High School in Oakland. Compton is a 
realist ("The key to getting the school to change is unity among the faculty") 
and a very compassionate teacher ("If I were a young person here. I couldn't 
cope with the chaos"). 

Coping IS part of Compton's job, in addition to building a reformed math 
department that detracked before the Clark initiative began. Compton has 
continued to push the idea that all children can learn well, "even if society 
doesn't believe that." On a late spring afternoon, one learns well what 
coping means. It is the last period of the day, and Compton apologizes for 
a messy room; "The cleaning people haven't been around this week." His 
students are especially squirmy, unsettled ever since the school day began 
with fire engines at the door-several small fires had been started in the 
building. If has been an unsettling year, with one student found murdered 
on school grounds and a night of vandalism in the lall that caused more 
than $80,000 in damage. 



Students at Frick want to 
pay attention and fearn: it's 
just that sometimes there's 
too much else going on. 
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Rick Boettner, a Teach 
for America recruit at Frick. 
uses an "elaborate incentive 
program" to motivate his 
math students. 



Compton's math lesson is well planned, however, and student aides 
work diligently while he tries to keep order. It is not the young male student, 
late to class, exposing his butt repeatedly when the teacher is preoccu- 
pied, who is the most disturbing. Rather, it is the constant pestering oi 
students who are trying to listen or work by those not interested in either- 
usualty girls distracted by boys-that teeters the class toward chaos. 

Nonetheless, Compton engages some students, and many feel free to 
ask questions. Underneath, they want to pay attention and learn; it's |ust 
that today, there is too much else going on. 

In the four years that Frick has been part of the Clark network, Compton 
says he has changed a lot. *Tm not as angry, not as strict a disciplinarian," 
he notes. He also has moved his own teaching and that of others in the 



math department away from dependence on textbooks emphasizing separate 
skills and toward multiple sources more suited for heterogeneous classes. 
These are ideas he often picked up at network meetings or from consul- 
tants who v;sited the school. 

Skeptical of any single action promising miracles for Frick's terribly 
deprived students, Compton, ncvortholosFi, took a leadership role in the 
school s study of different oducntinn rnfnrm modnlf; Hp worries that the 
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*;(:ht)orii hiqh tcachor turnover rate will dilute decisions made by the faculty 
In ndopt a spucifio change strategy. Yet he also admits the fciculty is no! 
• i;. (livifliid .'IS It was when the Clark initiative began. 

(jliui to b() in a mnth department that is trying nf»w {itratoqios. Rick 
Bootlnor behoves his students can learn. "Thoy are ('xtr(»mc>ly intolligont 
and can do anything they set their minds to. " ho insists. This is Boettnet's 
first year of teaching. He came to Frick as a Teach for America recruit with 
a newly earned degree in math and a desire to teach in urban schools. In 
the first few days of his summer of practice teaching in Los Angeles, he 
despaired: "I thought that if it is like this every day. I'll never make it." But 
enthusiasm and a willingness to adapt, traits Teach tor America looks for. 
pulled him through, along with an attitude that "there is no way I am going 
to fail." 

Boettner uses "an elaborate incentive program" to motivate his students, 
but credits his own erithusiasm-convmcing students of the importance of 
what they are learning-for most of his success. A willingness to work after 
school, in a computer lab or at a pick-up game of basketball, gives him a 
special rapport with students. 

Elsewhere, the Clark initiative motivated a teacher here, a small core of 
teachers there, gradually helping to create an overall ethos of "can do" 
within a school. 

Tony Dasaro, a math teacher at Western Middle School in Louisville, 
remembered that Western "drove me out of teaching for several years, " 
but now says, "We are coming up; w(^ are off the bottom of the heap." A 
combination of now strategies for teaching and the demands of Kentucky's 
new assessment system changed his classrooms. Not long ago his students 
were passive, disengaged, not likely to volunteer answers. In the spring of 
1 993, students competed to go to th?» blackboard to explain their answers 
or to read what thoy had written. Thoy solved problems on how many hours 
of babysitting at certain c'hnrgos would bo needed to buy a radio or tape 
recorder, how to divide up a pi^/a in a group, or problems based on speed 
limits. Their answers were writtc»n out and defended in class discussions. 
Asked about the changes. Dasaro's students noted the work-'There's lots 
more work, lots more writing." But the word "like" also came up: they liked 
the new books, the calculatorp.. and the sense that they wero becoming 
better students. 



His students 
are "extremely 
intelligent and can 
do anything they 
set their minds to, ' 
insists Boettner, 
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More fundamental 
than curriculum 
changes, King 
Estates teachers 
begiui to qua Titian 
the level of 
expectations they 
held for students. 



Slou/ly Coming to a Consensus 

The environment at Oakland's King Estates Junior High School has not 
always been calmer than at its neighbor's, Frick. even though King Estates 
IS isolated on a ridge above the "flatlands." However, having the same prin- 
cipal for more than two years. Lynn Dodd. helped give the school some 
stability and enabled teachers to wring the most from the opportunities 
provided by the Clark initiative. "One of the biggest benefits has been the 
chance for staff to go out of the school and gam insights on what is happen- 
ing in other places," says Dodd. She has spread the trip and workshop 
resources around. 

More fundamental than the curriculum changes, however. Kmg Estates 
teachers began to question the level of expectations they held for students, 
foachers thought they knew how to teach the students (93*^/0 African- 
American), says Dodd, but "they had never been challenged on how they 
woro presenting material, even though students were not learning it." King 
[.i;ta{c>s. Similar to other predominantly Afncan-Amencan schools in the 
( )Kirk network, had problems believing all of its students could tackle high 
i^onlont and work in groups without getting out of control. 

The gradual infusion of better ideas, motivating teachers to consider 
high expectations possible for King Estates students, is refocusing staff 
energies, according to the principal. "Teachers are analyzing what they do 
and asking 'If I am attending to what they need, how could a student fail 
fhis course'^' " Dodd says. The process is slow, traditions are hard to give 
up, and lonsions flare; but she believes King Estates is moving toward 
restructuring. 

One of the elements King Estates teachers have become more aware 
of IS the need to recognize the students' culture at home, an issue that 
surfaced m a self-analysis by teachers of how they were helping or hinde''- 
ing progress. They realized their own cultural blindness was a barrier. Now. 
by student request, there is a course in African-American studies and 
another m Caribbean studies. A few minutes in Donald Green's art room 
and a visitor comes away dazed at the way he bombards students with 
ways to recognize artistic expression through posters, movies, sound. Every 
inch of Green's room is visually stimulating, much of it extraordinary art 
produced by his students who are not allowed to say "I can't" in his classes 

"Heavy fund raising* at King Estates is going into a pot to connect 
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students to African-American culture, such as a trip to New Orleans for a Jon Green s .irr j , 




jazz festival and to visit campuses of h'Stoncally Black colleges (Caldornia ^'^^ ^^^^ ' 

jazzies J visitor .vnn •.'uuui 

does not have any). The staff also wants to expose at least too King Estates timuiatio^ -rucn rj-r 

students to a month's study on a college campus during the summer~"we oroaucea by hts stuaents. 

are looking for an historically Black college to adopt us. " says Dodd. 

The prmcipal believes teachers efforts have encouraged students to 
be more respectful. Teachers and students are edging toward each other 
on the "trust thing.* As an outside coordinator for the Algebra Project at 
King Estates. Maisha Moses praises the progress made by math teachers 
to connect its concepts to other math instruction and to learn to enjoy 
working through a new curriculum. Yet she also worries about a student 
and staff culture "not conducive to effective learning, or to learning m 
general"' The list of problems, she says, "can go on and on. everybody fruit- 
lessly pointing the finger at everybody else. ' School staff, Moses observes, 

5H 



"The key to getting the ^choo' 
to change ;s unity among thv 
faculty," said a teacher 3t 
Prick Junior High m Oakland 



need to look at the whole picture "instead of trying to isolate variables and 
assigning blame." She also believes "there is no way teachers can solve 
ail the problems kids have. But we must give 100% all the ttme of what 
skills we have," 

King Estates needs that 1 00% commitment from its teachers. Its 1 992 
test scores on California's assessments dropped the most of any junior 
high school m Oakland, partly, the staff believes, because all testing was 
done on th(j iiamo day inr.toad of spread out over two days as In other 
school5i Still, whon only 1 7 1% of eighth-graders came up to passing levels 
on roacJmg and cinly I 1 "/o on writing, one must ask: why? 




Teachers as Learners 

For Susan Shortt. a white teacher in a predominantly poor, white school- 
Iroquois Middle School in Louisville-the transformations needed to under- 
stand what students bring to the school expenence were just as profound 
as for teachers at King Estates. In college, she did not learn how to reach 
youngsters trapped in poverty. She expected a cushy mtddfe-class school 
where her values would be shared by students and parents. 

Teaching at Iroquois was a struggle because she still had a picture of 
what students shoula oe like. "The biggest thing Clark has done is change 
our mind sets."" Shortt says. "We ve been given an opportunity not only to 
learn how to deal academically with these children, but also to learn why 
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they need extra help and how to give it/* Before this change, at the end of 
the school day, she remembers, 'there was no one here. Now. everyone is 
involved after school. " From just a half-dozen teachers willing to learn about 
cooperative grouping, the attitude about cooperation has grown to include 
the whole faculty. "We know we will sink or swim together.'* says Shortt. 

Sometimes, pure saturation produces change. Adding up the opportu- 
nities his 55 teachers have experienced m recent years. Skip Clemons. 
principal at Southern Middle School in Louisville, found 39 trained in the 
Socratic seminar. 1 4 using Writing to Learn with two of those now prepared 
to tram others, almost 30 teachers using a parent involvement program, 
five teachers working with peer mediation, five using the Foxfire oral 
history/wnting program. 30 teachers trained m cooperative learning, and 
an equal number trained to use cooperative discipline. 

From all of these programs, the principal observes, teachers through- 
out the school have learned to be "facilitators, not actors** m their class- 
rooms. Teachers have "let go," allowing students to solve problems on their 
own. They use different strategies "to push on the acadomic side.' They 
plan curriculum across grade levels: and they are using data to help make 
decisions, such as focusrng reform strategies on all grades instead of 
concentrating only on the eighth grade when students take the Kentucky 
assessments. 

Amy Robertson, a seventh-grade language arts teacher at Southern, 
has "thrown out textbooks and spelling tests " m order to focus on writing. 
She shares a scoring rubric with students and parents so they will know 
what IS expected of them. It spells out what a beginner with few skills would 
do and the stages that fofIow--developmental. proficient, and distinguished 
levels. Her message to parents is that she wiil pay attention to students' 
growth over time. Before this reform initiative got underway, "i was very 
frustrated.'* says Robertson, i was one of the many teachers at Southern 
who was looking to leave. Once 1 learned I '.vas the one who needed to 
make a change and that I had to have hfgh ejjpectations. things got better."* 

Clemons adds his own assessment: "When more and more students 
lell me 'I Ifke this or that.' I know that teacher and student attitudes are 
changing together." 



Teachers have 
learned to be 
"facilitators, not 
actors ' in their 
classrooms. They 
have ''let go," 
allowing students 
to solve problems 
on their own. 
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Changins Staff Development In Louisville 



Traditional 



PrrNC-.^vi ( staniished pract-ces 
Tr-.rf" ^.■t-noL]^ segments 
Lir^ii!ro 'pfc^rmation offered 
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r.f >:w\'' ■ strategies 
tra-n-r:: 

T» ' - - :-a - ' 
as mam catena 

Tcacno-'s ^ctant 
to try new oractices 

"Hov. re' .nt.*r jct'onal 
learning 

Inaiv auai sr : 'eaTiina 



Teacher-Centered 

A change-oriented focus 

Up to five-day segments 

Variety of programs offered 

Depth of information and 
experiences 

Follow-up and support 

Support groups withm schools 

Credit plus teacher stipends 

Research-based programs 

Teachers as 
leaders/tnventors 

Investment in 
people 

Equal emphasis on 
training and support 

Teachers choose from offerings 
that enhance student perfor- 
mance and instructional goals 

Teachers eager 
to try new practices 

Thoughtful reflection 
on classroom practice 

Team learning 



Jefferson County Public Schools, 1993 
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Staff Development par Exceilence 

Writing to Lcdrn is a staff development experience full of epiphanies for 
teachers m ihe Clark schools in three cities-Louisville. Milwaukee, and 
San Diego. It may appear to be a way to use writing to stimulate critical 
thinking among students, but essentially, this successful program is all 
about professional development. It is the teachers* turn to learn under WTL. 

The Council for Basic Education provfdes extensive staff development 
in WTL led by Beverly Bimes-Michalak. This former National Teacher of 
the Year uses writing to give teachers a new perspective on how their 
students learn and how welL and it focuses primarily on subjects other than 
English. Enthusiasm for writing spreads across history, math, science, the 
arts, and even physical education. Teachers become involved m the writing 
process themselves, using it to hone their own critical thinking along with 
that of their students. 

Bimes-Michalak sees a special challenge to providing staff development 
in urban schools. Some teachers ''unknowingly victimize their students by 
stereotyping them. ' she says, and they end up paying more attention to 
"rescuing than to demanding high performance. These teachers tend to 
tolerate inappropriate behavior, blaming it on students' "lack of upbring- 
ing ' 

Moreover. Bimcs-Michalak finds urban classrooms more dependent than 
most on passive learning strategies and thus infrequent places for reflec- 
tion. Most staff development relies on quick remedies and packaged 
resources Decause no one has promoted the idea that good staff devel- 
opment reauires investments in time, resources, and funds. 

Writing to Learn does it differently. It incorporates Bimes-Michalak's 
philosophy that good staff development should: 

/ Be long-range and interactive. The WTL process starts with an inten- 
sive tvyO'week summer session for teams of teachers who are encour- 
aged to share and discuss concerns and workout ways to use writing 
for critical thinking in their classrooms. Out of this experience. Bjmes- 
Michalak hopes teachers will become comfortable relying on each other 
professionally. 

/ Provide followup m the classroom. Building on the "togetherness" aspect 
of this staff development, the school year includes joint planning and 



Some teachers pay 
more attention to 
"rescuing " 
students than to 
demanding high 
performance, 
says Beverly 
Bimes-Michalak, 
who trains teachers 
in Writing to Learn. 
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Anita Graham 
shares scoring 
sheets with 
students so they 
know exactly what 
they are expected 
to get from an 
assignment. 



teaching, modeling, and observing. Bimes-Michalak visits each class- 
room several times during the year, participating in this process herself. 
/ Rely on intervention through feedback. Her mode of working with teachers 
IS to ask critical questions that encourage thoughtful teaching-"Wh> did 
you...?" and "Have you considered...?" and "If you did this lesson again, 
what changes would you make?" Bimes-Michalak is m classrooms, a 
phone call away, or at the other end of a computer modem to keep askrng 
these questions throughout the year. 
/ Include evaluation. WTL teachers are constantly asking: What evidence 
do we have that this is working'?^ What changes need to be made? 
A year after the first training session, teachers attend another, aimed at 
helping them learn to deliver the same quality staff development to their 
colleagues. This way. says Bimes-Michalak. the process keeps going instead 
of bowing to the whims of administrations and budgets. 

For Anita Graham, an English teacher at Muirlands Middle School m 
San Diego, two years of experience with WTL have changed her class- 
room focus. Before, she might nave taught poetry m a traditional, pedantic 
way. standing in front of the class and readirjg poems, asking questions. 
Now her students read several poems on tiie same subject-selections by 
Herman Melville. Walt Whitman, and Stephen Crane, forexampie. all dealing 
With war-and look for meaning. On their own. they underline favorite 
passages, box unfamiliar words, or put question marks beside things they 
don t understand. They write what they would ask or tell the poets, if they 
could meet them; they select the most memorable line of a poem In ,i 
discussion group, the students share what they have done and take up a 
snrios of questions about each poem. The group s answers are presented 
to the whole class and discussed. This approach, says Graham, captures 
students* imaginations and allows them to show how well they can apply 
Thpir learning 

Instead ol keeping her objectives a mystery, Graham shares scoring 
shoots with students so they know exactly what they are expected to get 
from an assignment. They trade papers and fill out score sheets, learning 
m the process to look critically at a piece of writing. WTL. she believes. 
■ makes kids own their writing, they see themselves as writers." By select- 
ing and improving on portfolios that include a variety oi writing types, they 
sor the vafue of writing reappear continuously in different forms 
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For Graham, the best outcome of Writing to Learn is the sharing with 
colleagues She has teamed up with a social studies teacher. "We both 
own this program. ■ she says. 

The most telling benefit, however, is one teachers may not recognize 
on their own Ask teachers at Muiriands who are using WTL about the 
progress of the Barrio Logan students, and they seem surprised. They have 




to pause and sort out the studnnts m their mmds. because the enthusaasm 
and goals of writing across tho curriculum make it natural to set high expec- 
tations for ail students Teachers become color blind when staff develop- 
ment iS working at its best 



Anita Graham, right, credits 
Writmg to Learn with 
stimulating the imaginations 
of her Muiriands students 
and helping them learn to 
apply their knowledge. 



Seeing that Change IVorks 



Organjzed as a middle school many years ago. West Baltimore was settled 
m its ways. A large school, it was divided into "houses." with support staff, 
teams, and activities in each house. But it had mostly traditional teaching 
and not much teacher involvement in making decisions. 
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Walk down any of the wmgs of West Baltimore these days, and you will 
see every class set up for cooperative learning, with desks grouped together 
and students working with each other. Teams exist in more than name only. 
Aided by a roving "interdisciplinary integrator" who used to be a librarian 
and knows how to find resources readily, the teachers on each team work 



Classrooms witn rows of 
desks are history at West 
Baltimore Middle School, 
where the emphasis is on 
cooperative learning and 
desks are grouped together, 
Active learning is the norm in 
Brenda McCullogh 's French 
class, right, and Thelma 
[*/at ford's language arts 
class. De/oiv 




to integrate their subject areas. Prtrxcpixi 
Sheila Kolman is the only one of thn 1 2 Clark 
prmcipals who was in the position befom the 
initiative started and is an admittedly strong 
handed leader. ' There are some days when 
the teachers are so empowered." she acknowl 
edges with some chagnn, "that I wonder who 
runs this place." 

The West Baltimore staff, comparatively 
stable for an urban schooL felt comfortable with itself before the Clark 
initiative: they weren't perfect, but believed they followed much of ihe liter- 
ature about good middle schools. Today, tho consensus of the 92 proics 
sional faculty is that students must move on to higher levels of oerformanco 
and that the faculty rnust work together more closely lo make mat happen. 



Not everyone believes this, mind you. but a solid core has seen that changing 
instruction helps more students become successful. 

Broad opportunities for staff development were at the heart oi the Clark 
activities at West Baltimore. Workshops, national moetings. and district 
seminars all contributed to a desire for more information, loading to belter 
designed staff development within the school. But West Baltimoro also 
had an ace in the hole-a relationship with researchers al Tho Johns Hopkins 
University that enabled the school faculty lo hitch onto a lovt;r foi change 
and ride it towards overall school reform. 

Johns Hopkms brought an approach to instruction thai iwolvod out of 
research on cooperative learnmg. Student Team Reading and Student 
Team Writing are more prescriptive than WTL. primarily because they were 
designed for research purposes. Students road good litoraturo rather than 
basal reading series: analyze what they are reading through specific strate- 
gies, such as identifying mam ideas and summarizing; and do as much 
wrfting as reading. Cooperative learning, with incentives for performing 
well, IS a major tool of both the reading and writing programs. Hence the 
desks that are pushed together throughout West Baltimore's classrooms. 

Johns Hopkins researchers had been involved for many years with 
Baltimore schools, but the support of the Clark Foundation allowed a 
stronger relationship to develop with the two Baltimore schools in the 
network. Teachers were nudged to integrate STR and STW into thoir regular 
instruction, and the researchers tracked student achievement through a 
controlled study. With the school district's central (^fficn in Banimoro 
distracted by turnovers, the Johns Hopkins researchers became steady 
guides for the two schools, even though they would not claim to be stand- 
ins for systemic leadership by the district. 

The schools and the researchers "came to have shared expectations." 
says Joyce Epstein of the Center on Families. Communities. Schools and 
Children's Learning at Johns Hopkins. "The schools understood that I 
couldn't measure and evaluate something if they didn't use our ideas, and 
we realized that the schools could not use what we were learnmg from the 
research if we just swooped in and out." 

STR and STW add content to the process of cooperative learning, b'jt 
neither content nor process will be adopted if teachers are just told abcjt 
them by researchers, according to James McPartland. a colleague of 



Baltimore had an 
ace in the hole- 
a relationship 
with researchers 
at The Johns 
Hopkins University. 
The schools and the 
researchers ''came 
to have shared 
expectations/' says 
Joyce Epstein of 
Johns Hopkins. 
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A diverse student body gives 
youngsters the opportunity to 
team about many cultures. 
Students at Mann in San Diego 
explore Chinese mythiology in a 
social studies class. 



Epstein's at Johns Hopkins. "We know that cooperative learning \s a better 
way of delivering content than traditional teaching, but that knowledge has 
to be arrived at by the staff through trying it out." 

Thelma Watford, a seventh grade language arts teacher at West 
Baltimore, plunged into SIR during a one-week summer workshop two 
years before the Clark project began. She was told she had to take the 
training-and she resisted strongly at the time. The first year, she just 
explored the idea and resented the fact that her classes were used as 
guinea pigs to show off to visitors. More importantly, she wasn't comfort- 
able with the higher noise level of students in cooperative groups. 

It took awhile, but Watford is now committed to SIR and STW and to 
cooperative learning. She uses the strategies every day. She has learned 




"to hold students accountable for the noise level" and marvels that students 
can go from one step to the other in the cooperative process without asking 
for help. Students ask more substantive questions now. and she believes 
they learn better from their peers. "They are able to take criticism from each 
other." she observes. When students work m groups, she adds, "they wani 
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everyone to succeed. They get upset when someone does something 
wrong. ' 

Brenda McCullough, a French teacher at West Baltimore, also uses 
cooperative learning and the content standards of SIR and STW. "I was 
afraid of losing control." she recalls, but she took the training and eased 
into the cooperative strategies. 'A whole new world opened up," she says. 
Her students are more creative, work better together, and she gets responses 
from students who never used to speak up in class. "1 now feel I am accom- 
plishing something as a teacher." McCullough says. 

West Baltimore teachers acknowledge that the students helped push 
them into changing. Those students who enjoyed cooperative learnmg in 
one ciassroom wanted all of their teachers to use it. Research results also 
helped. The Johns Hopkins researchers documented dramatic restructur- 
ing of classroom mstrurJion. with students much more actively engaged 
m thcMf owfi k»;irninf). Tho oxpcirjmontal classes at West Baltimore and 
C\ilv(iit(Mi Middln S(.|uioK !,i,oit?d Jiigniticanlly higheron achievement tests 
tli.Ki ( omIimI I. III'. -ins >ii MMiil<u schools. 

;»l/irliiu| wjfh (he MKtli i\\,\d(* l,in()uage arts teachers in 1989. trained 
.iimI (|iii(mmI liy tliM lohiih I lnf)kinr, rf)MonrchGfS, cooperative learning and 
hi()li I (iriti'Ml lH'(|,in til '.|niMrl ttu()Uf)h[)ut tho curriculum at West Baltimore, 
by Ihd s|)fi(i(i ill I OUM. ,ilnu>".t Iwo Ihirds of the teachers were using coop- 
{!r<itiv(' Umimiiu) lf> (li'livm dr^pcf (.onlnn! than had existed before, concluded 
<\ tn,u:fu^r (cd ai'.JU^SMndnt 

Ld/iquciqo .irts (oachcrs iikt^ Waltord 'blazed the traii," according to 
principal Kolman. convincmg fcachors m other subject areas to create 
higher iGarning expectations. Using Clark resources for materials and staff 
development, the school scheduled all eighth-grade students into algebra 
in 1992-93. a year ahead of a new school district poiicy. Teachers are 
trying hard to eliminate retentions and supported the establishment of a 
suspensfon room within the school, rather than send misbehaving students 
home. Resource teachers for special education students moved into regular 
classrooms along with their students. Experienced teachers volunteered 
to be mentors for new teachers. 

The teachers at West Baltimore are building up their capacity to manage 
change. What they need most now is not only "to stay on task, but also to 
get a pat on the back,"' says Epstein. 



When students work 
in groups, "they 
want every one to 
succeed. They 
get upset when 
someone does 
something wrong" 
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Developing Together 

Technical assistance from the outside helped initiate and sustain reforms at the network 
schools. Since the beginning of the project, the staff of the Urban Youth Initiative of the Center 
for Early Adolescence has provided technical assistance tailored to the needs of each school. 
The Center's support evolved to meet changing priorities. Originally provided by national staff 
who visited each site regular!} technical assistance was supplemented by local consultants 
during the 1992-93 school year in Baltimore, Milwaukee, Oakland, and San Diego. 

The Center's national staff at Chapel Hill. North Carolina, assists the Louisville schools. The 
consultants, former administrators or teachers themselves, help school leadership teams with 
planning, developing liaisons with district-level personnel, and facilitating staff retreats. They 
have become advisors and confidants to project principals and friendly critics with the staff. 
Working as a team themselves, the local consultants and the Center's national staff link 
individual teachers, schools, and districts with outside resources. 

The Center emphasizes bringing teachers, principals, and dis':rict personnel together for 
shared professional experiences. This includes organizing various project-related m(u)lin(|fi iii 
each city and annual conferences for teams from all five districts. "This allows them to ontablifih 
a culture of learning from each other," notes Holly Hatch, director of the Urban Youlh Initiutivo. 



The Principal Connection 

Consulting with the principals in the Clark network requires last work. Don 
Rollie of the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education had to 
grapple with a revolving door spinning almost out of control: the 1 2 Clark 
schools had 25 principals in five years. 

Meeting with the principals twice a year and on call as a sounding board 
whenever needed, Rollie constantly rebuilt the culture of the group, just 
as he told principals they had to do when they took over a school. "If you 
are going to restructure, to transform a school, you need at least a critical 
mass of teachers who have the same vision, the same commitment to a 
mission," he explains. "And that starts with the leadership of the principal." 
This IS very difficult to pull off when the players keep changing. 

Rollie IS unequivocal on one point-principals determine the culture of 
a school. Teachers will model the behavior of a principal whom they trust, 
one who "walks the walk,** he says, They won't respect one who talks well 
but doesn't act on his or her words. Principals also afiect the culture by 
providing opportunities for teachers to grow. This kind of leadership takes 
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place over time. Rol'ie believes, and is not for the faint of heart or those 
looking fca magic bullet. The principal with real leadership skills will say: 
"I can't crange things in a year. Give me four. But at the end of a year. I 
will have some systems in place and notions established and demonstra- 
tions that show consistency in my approach." Few principals in the Clark 
network were around long enough to prove Rollie's point. 

Two were promoted to high school principalships. one retired, some 
moved back to elementary schools where they were more comfortable. 
Others burned out and/or made lateral transfers and disappeared into the 
system, often because their talk exceeded their abilities to make changes. 
Whatever the reasons, there were too many changes for a small group of 
schools, causing one to question the interest of school district leadership 
m either cevelopmg and supporting talent or in maintaining stability for very 
troubled schools. 

The group of principals that was around m the 1 992-93 school year 
learned a lot from a )ob-shadowing project carried out by Rollie and others. 
Following the principals from the start of a school day to the end. the study 
producea one major finding-most of the principals spent an inordinate 
amount of time keeping order and dealing with administrative trivia. These 
tasks overshadowed their time for mstructional and leadership matters. 
Some of the principals had suspected this, but to actually see it charted 
m front of them was ' powerful." 



Consulting with 
principals requires 
fast work. The 
12 Clark schools 
had 25 principals 
in five years. 




Kfng EstatfiS principal Lynn 
Dodd juggles her rolQS as 'hall 
cop" and mstruct'onnl ieaaer. 
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ollio's efforts, when he could guide a pnncipa! over time, helped 
some nf rhom redirect their energies and attention back into 



The Clark 
principals built 
bonds and 
friendships-only a 
pnone call away. 



instructional leadership He also started them on efiorts to conduct assess- 
ments ol programs within their schools, a skill none of the school faculties 
was good at or had even considered before the Clark initiative began. On 
Site visits. Rolhe expanded the assessment training to include teachers. 
They learned to use mterviews and surveys to evaluate specific programs 
such as advisories. Writing to Learn, or cooperative learning. These do not 
replace external assessments, but supplement them, giving principals and 
teachers experience at gathering and analyzing data and using them to 
make changes. 

Like the teachers who learned to break down their isolation and share 
through networks, principals also found their peers to be a critically impor- 
tant support. Being a principal can be lonely, especially in schools that do 
not get much attention or are demoralized by the grief heaped on them by 
their communities. 

The Clark principals burlt bonds and friendships-only a phone call away. 
Sometimes their contacts are strictly business, to ask what others think 
about a particular resource person or program; sometimes they are to let 
off steam at the end of a very stressful day. Veteran principals in the network 
become mentors for new ones. Unlike the situation wfthin their districts. 
th(> principals m the Clark network feel they can share ideas and concerns 
in ,1 noncompetitive environment. They steal ideas from each other without 

C]Ullt 

"This IS the Cadillac of principal training programs." commented Efrain 
Vila, principal of Kosciuszko Middle School in Milwaukee. (In the fall of 
1 Vila became the first Hispanic principal of a Milwaukee high school.) 
When the principals first began to meet, he recalls, "v^e worn cnmpotitivn. 
talking about 'my school* and 'my thoughts.**' The principals dropped that 
mode and became "critical friends, able to tell each other there are other 
ways to skin a cat and still be collegial and congenial about it." 

The principals" meetings focus on instructional leadership, downplay* 
ing the "hall cop" role. Spending three or four days togrthor away from the 
constant interruptions at their schools, principals get to practice the reflec- 
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Principals' Use of Time, 1992-93 




"* Administrative Matters" include personnel management, 
student attendance, school budget issues, and communication 
with the central office. 



'*Student Matters" include discipline, counselling, mentoring, 
and other student activities. 



•'Instructional" includes interactions with individual teachers, 
groups of teachers, and students regarding teaching and learning; 
it also includes staff development. 



•'Leadership'' includes actions by principals to develop and motivate 
teachers, share information, and engage in community activities. 



Compiied by the National Foundation for the Improvement of Educstion 



tion they want teachers to develop. Sheila Kolman of West Baltimore 
acknowledges her skills got better because of the network. And that she 
acquired some new ones, 'I am more sensitive, more focused. " she says. 

When the Clark initiative began. Rollie notes, the principals were all 
saying that restructuring would be difficult and take time, "but they always 
say things like that, hoping it will be easy and won't take so long," What 
they found out is that tho aphorisms nro ronlly true. It does take time-and 
those schools lucky enough to hnve pnncipaha with staying power or poten- 
tial for leadership achievod mom tor tlunr students than schools constantly 
dealing with turnovenn leadt«rship. 

If urban school distiicts ;ir(i r<!ally sihious iibout rtiforms. then they must 
recognize how viny dilfKAilf it \r> to bring about chfingo. how impossible it 
IS when school loadorship coniffs and qons. "Th(iSO schools are net just 
restructuring." says RoIIk: "Tfu;y h<w(j t(j changi^ thoir culture." This is not 
a job for a one-yoar woncir^r 





STUDENTS 



v 

oung adolescents rely on their senses a lot. Cognitive experts 
I would say they tend to be "visual and tactile." but in plain language 
this means they respond mostly to what they see. hear, and touch. The 
changes in what they study or how they learn have to be pointed out to 
them, but their senses tell them lirst when things are getting better. Ask a 
graduating class from most of the Clark schools about the biggest changes 
they've noticed since they enrolled, and you'll hear that the school js cleaner. 
It's been painted, it's quieter, there is air conditioning, there are new books. 

These are important symbols of change to students. But keep asking. 
They will begin to talk about their studies being harder, they ha 'e to do 
more wnting-and. finally, you hear. "We're better writers than we were." 
And shyly, they admit they like that. 

The Content Thing 

Teachers can articulate what students feel. Teachers know what higher 
content really means to their students. 

Take the emphasis on writing. In Louisville, the resources provided by 
Clark coincided with state assessment mandates based essentially on 
writing skills, even in math. The staff development availablo to teachers in 
the three Louisville schools "was on the cutting edgo.' acrnrdinq to Ron 
Barber, former principal at Western Middle School. holf)inc) thp /network 
schools keep their heads above water in a very domandmg assessment 
system. 

For one group of students at Western, writing and reading iiSMgnnionls 
turned into personal experiences that the school could fnw(»r fi.w(» pf ovirlcd 
on Its own. Language arts teacher Linda McFadin. rjttonriino a iujmrncr 
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The Clark initiative provided students with: 

/ More exciting, engaging teaching because their teachers learned new skills 

and raised their expectations for students. 
/ Access to high content and critical thinking instruction through a vanety of 

curriculum-related quality programs offered to schools. 
-/ Specific programs to overcome student failure, such as transition activities 

between elementary and middle schools for students considered at risk, or 

catch-up groups to promote retained students to their regular grade. 
/ Greater personal support because special programs and staff training 

helpv..^ teachers and administrators see the need for it and how to do it. 
/ Activities to broaden students' views of communities and of their life 

choices, such as field trips linked to interdisciplinary teaching, career 

awareness and job mentoring programs, and community service. 
/ More recognition and awards for progress on achievement. 



The major 
accomplishments 
included: 

/ Indications that students were 

looking ahead to 

postsecondary plans, such as 

opting to enroll in academic 

high schools or wanting to 

take algebra. 
/ Improvement in student 

achievement at half of the 

schools, either on 

standardized tests or with new 

types of assessments such as 

portfolios. 
/ More contact for students with 

the adults who support them, 

both as advisors and as teachers. 
/ An increase in critical thinking among students. 

/ Evidence that students were "taking charge" of their education, such as 

successful experiences with cooperative learning, portfolio assessments, 

and linking school work with future choices. 
/ improved self-esteem among many students, boosted by greater 

accessibility to needed services. 
/ Improved attendance and a decrease in discipline problems among 

students in many of the schools. 
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Shakespeare workshop, linked up with a Books Behrna Bars program, 
bringing prison inmates together with at-risk students to share literature 
and writing. McFadin s students prepared skits based on Shakespeare, 
composed or found poems to share with prisoners, read the same novels 
and discussed them m small groups at the prisons. The inmates performed 
and wrote, too. Adults who thought they were illiterate were mennorizing 
and speaking lines from Shakespeare: students ior whom Shakespeare 
had been beyona their reach and interest discovered that the witches' 
incantations in Macbeth sounded just like rap. 

Both Stacy Ihrke as Juliet and Robert Harris as Romeo, two of McFadin's 
volunieers for the program, enjoyed learning unfamiliar words. "They're 
hard sometimes." said Harris, "but I learned to stick with it," Many of the 
students already knew someone in pnson: a([ were familiar with the circum- 
stances that load to incarceration and made the connection about the 
consequences of wrong choices. McFadin sees opportunities to broaden 
studenl skills: a language arts/reading block at Western will provide time 
for morn writing, particularly in journals, and she plans to use the Books 
Behind Barfi program for more writing tasks. 

Children's Express, a national lournalism progrann for students, teaches 

intcrviow t(K:hniqiH^K. synthesis, and writing to create a product shared 

Stuaenrs at Western Mtddkt ^^xh othnrs. At Wnst(>rn, this was a publication for the school. The skills 

Sc^ooj n LouisviHl' t,]lk 

loarnt^d through Childrdn s rximir.v. also proved useful to students in the 

:t:''JlurL' .mci v/ntmq iVith 

. ' ion nmntch Books Bohind Barn prophet. 
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The key fo v/rifing is 
"practice, practice, practice/' 




When Katesha Murphy's grandmother 
died, she wanted to write about her 
feelings. She wanted to tell how much her 
grandmother, with whom she had lived off 
and on. had meant to her. It was her 
grandmother who "taught me to be myself, 
to love everything no matter what shape, 
or color, or form/' She bought Katesha 
books and paper and pencils, gave her 
crossword puzzles to keep her mind busy. 

But when her grandmother died, young 
Katesha couldn't put her feelings on 
paper. When she left the eighth grade at 
Southern Middle School several years 
later, she had found her voice. A story she 
submitted to the Louisville Courier- 
Journals Young Authors contest, one of 
35,000 entries from the area, won first 
place in her division. 

"Nowhere to Run, Nowhere to Hide 
her winning story-was a frank and terrifying 

description of child abuse, deeply revealing about the relationships of a child to her mother and 
her stepfather, Katesha got the idea from watching a television show on molested children, but 
her writing showed that even in fiction, she had learned to express feelings. "The best way to do 
that, " she says emphatically, "is to put it on paper. Your opinions can't harm anyone." Talking a 
few days after a nr-ar-not in Louisville foliowmg a festival along the river, she thoughtfully 
suggested that the anger expresserl in the crowd "came from home." And, she added, **if more 
kids could write about their feelings and not think they are being judged for what they say, things 
would be a lot better." 

Katesha entered Southern in the middle of the seventh grade and was surrounded with 
incentives to write. P-Jshed to do a lot of writing in her classes and aided by having a computer to 
compose on, she learned "to keep working, to practice, practice, practice," She spent over a 
month working on her winning short story, redoing it when it seemed too violent, refining it, 
making it say what she wanted it to. "Write what you feel," her mother encourag'^d. Katesha's 
mother tells her thai she will be the one of her four children to go to college. 

At home, Katesha enjoys writing on her own. She also helps her little sister learn to write and 
reads books, including those by Maya Angelou and Judy Blume, to get ideas. In 1 993 she started 
a mystery story about middle school children. Living in a neighborhood overrun with strife, she 
describes herself as "a peaceful person*' who has found a way to express herself. She wants to 
be a teacher-and to write stones for children. 
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Initinlly. Mr.F.idin h<u1 hcf dniibts .iboui u^.ing such advanced material 
■ i;, Sh.ik(f},(:)iiiur with liiM ^.tudt'n!"-. But rnDff* Shn found that students 
ini(|ht ',[unil)li' tlufiiH)h Ihc ti-xl <il tif.t. l)ut if tficy sen ;i purpoj^o ,ind koop 
• It it, .ifi ('xparuliHl woild of lii(K|u.icj<! Dfjcns up for thorn 

At S(ujlfi(»rri Mu)d)(? S(.ho(jl, ali.o in LcMii!ivill(i. Principal Skip Clomons 
.u.kii()wlndrj(,'d that soitk* torn fuws movr out of traditional teaching slowly. 
<)()(nn back and forth (jn such idoas as (-ooporativ(^ Inammg until thoy got 
hrjokod on the idea. However, onough of his loachors learned to restruc- 
ture the writing process, to a point whom students wore at the CEintcr and 
taking charge oi their learning, that they tipped the school toward a writing- 
centered one rather quickly. The school's state assessment scores told 
them they made the right decision. Its 1 992-93 eighth-grade writing port- 
folio scores reflected higher achievement: the number of portfolios rated 
proficient, or the third highest level, nearly doubled; those at the lowest 
level decreased considerably, 

^^^^^ orrowing ideas from Muirlands teachers in San Diego. Deborah 
JB^^^ Pattee and other teachers at Parkman Middle School in Milwaukee 
developed a core group using Writing to Learn. Because students collect, 
judge, and reflect on their writing, they see their own improvements, "they 
get excited about their own progress." according to Pattee, a social studies 
teacher. In addition to portfolios, her students keep "learning logs, " 0( daily 
reflections about what they have learned. 

Students take charge of learning. In a unit on China, lor example, all of 
Pattec's students began with the same 30 points. They were given scoring 
guides listing the expectations of the course' arrive on time, follow rules, 
do homework, come with supplies, have a positivfj altitude about learning, 
make contnbutions. These behavioral points, plus the quality of thoir work, 
dntorrnined their final points, with subtractions made for inadequate perfor- 
mance. Those who finished at the top won a trip to Chinatown m Chicago. 

The writing assignments pile up in Parkman students' portfolios, differ- 
(jnt approaches for different audiences. A letter assignment during a unit 
on the Holocaust called on them to pretend they were Jewish children rn 
Germany writmg to cousins in the United States. For a science assign- 
ment, students pretended they were a parasite explaining Iheir effect on a 
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host. Every marking period. Pattee's students cull through their portfolios, 
seiecting those they want to keep or improve on. learning how to judge 
what IS good work and what isn't. 

After two years. 1 8 teachers at Parkman were involved in WTL, and the 
faculty was at a point of deciding to adopt it for al) students. 



cKcctionh .lOOut ,:h,]! thcv 



A Right or a Privilege? 

Then Ihoro is alqc^bra. 

Is il a foreign ianqucicjo fnr students never exposed to the verbal context 
of math, a qalokoeper to college preparatory courses in high school, a 
reward for good students, or a necessity for all students? When the Clark 
initiative began, algebra was barely mentioned outside of classes for the 
gifted. However, a cornbination of district/state requirements in some 
instances and a feeling annong schools that algebra embodied the high 
content envisioned by the Foundation moved it to the top of the list of prior- 
ities. In rnost of the Clark schools, pre-algebra or algebra exists now for all 
students. 

At Baltinnore's Calverton Middle School, math teacher Patrick Reed was 
barely able to put together one class m 1 990-91 . Two years later, throe of 
his five seventh-grade classes are pre-algebra. One class that was not 
quite ready for algebra at the beginning of the 1 992-93 s<:hr)ol y(?cir startcid 
with a basic skills review, then began algebra at mid term. Tfiis <Jass did 
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Harold Ramsey, right at 
Parkman Middle School in 
Milwaukee, explains that the 
Algebra Project helps 
students connect the study of 
math with the use of it 
outstde school. Maisha 
Moses, below. Algebra 
Project coordinator at King 
Estates in Oakland, 
recognizes that students 
can 't change overnight but 
adds that "we must give 100 
percent all the time of what 
skills we have." 



m RAMSEY'S CLASSROOM^I^ 

'f ' WANT YI^^^^^ ■■ 5 





the best of the five." Reed says, explain- 
ing that it made him rethink how to teach 
the subject. 

At Calverton, students quickly felt 
the importance of moving into algebra. 
Research by Joyce Epstein of Johns 
Hopkins found that in middle schools 
offering algebra, all math instruction, no 
matter what level, was held in greater 
esteem by students. "Algebra is the 
most important thing 1 need to get into 
high school," said Lanette Whitaker. a seventh grader in Beverly Polk's 
math class. "You can't pretend you know what you are doing in algebra." 
added Jaconda Harrison. "But once you get the hang of it. it gets to be 
fun " It'i; qiii\i; «i chnWnnqo f(ir Snmuol Pniqe. another classmate, but he 
rtjali/cf. "thif tfSf'K.fuM u. iiJ-.kinc) mr U) loarri to work harder so 1 can get some- 
thinf| h(?t!fM in U\v " 
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Polk believes algebra is very good for students self-esteem. When 
algebra nas status, the value system among students shifts, ana now seventh 
graders at Calverton "are wanting to got m." Students in Polk's regular 
seventh-grade math classes v^ere allowed to take pre-algebra in the last 
SIX weeks of the school year, "and they were on cloud nine, she says. 

In California, new math frameworks and a general restructuring of the 
math curriculum helped push network schools in Oakland and San Diego 
toward algebra for ad students, certainly m Oakland's junror high schools. 
In Baltimore, it will soon be mandated for eighth graders, but both Calverton 
ana West Baltimore were ahead of the mandate, a special plus for an urban 
school. 

In some of the Clark schools, the Algebra Project led the way. A philos- 
ophy, a curriculum, and a value system all wrapped up in one. the Algebra 
Project usually begins with sixth graders. It uses ordinary experiences, such 
as nding a bus or subway, to get students to think mathematically. First, 
they experience math (going in and out of town on a subway illustrates 
negative and positive numbers), then they write about the experience in 
regular language, and finally express it algebraically. Before they know it. 
they are on the road to college-preparatory math. Designed especially for 
disadvantaged students unfamiliar with terms that take \ ^em from arith- 
metic 10 higher-order math, the Algebra Project also has a certain mystique 
to it-valuable to both teachers and students-because it involves Robert 
Moses, a hero of the civil rights movement. In tho early 1 980s. ho started 
the Algebra Project in Cambridge, Massachusetts, whe.n hr. saw a need 
for new aoproaches in his own children's school. 

Bearded Harold Ramsey taught math for 1 7 yotu^ \)\*it)n' hf was cnught 
up in the training and philosophy for the Algcibra Project whnn it was 
presented to Parkman Middle School in Milwaukee, "I wa;. a vfiy (jisra 
plini^-minded teacher: I lectured; I drilled on skills." h»^ says I had to Inarn 
\n npun up, to lot students express themselves about wliat th(»y W(!rf» 
lijafninq. and to reflect on what I was teaching." Raiiisuy's students fill Ihc^ 
',p(!i.t[Uf7> (jn intorost and ability m math when thoy an ivn in [hi. Kl.u.tjocHn. 
Some [iav(» only tho basic skills; others are so socairr^ '"tht'y fjnH thoy uan 
niaki' an A without trying. " T\Mi Algebra Project mak(M. math a ;,uhj(H;t for 
wi(l(» (aiK|iiu) (li;aa)!;Monf;. (.rilical thinking, and writing. Fvoryday i'Xf)(^n- 
f»fi(.('!i i)i '.ludonl:. hoLonw! fxpfosstid in math t(vins. Studcmlf. at oitluir 
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Urban students 
who have fallen 
behind do not need 
more of the same 
dreary repetition of 
basic skills. 



end of the ability scale **are growing in skills." says Ramsey. Moreover, 
there is a spillover effect, he observes, as students improve in reading 
comprehension and learn to express themselves more logically. Some 
students learn for the first time to make connections between studying 
math and using it outside of school. 

The enthusiasm over algebra, or any other subject infused wilh higher 
content and new teacher skills, needs a reality check, however. The staff 
development demands are enormous, and in some schools the Algebra 
Project is still limited to a single or only a few teachers. Like teachers, 
students also don't change overnight. The Algebra Projorl. lor example, 
mtegrates many characteristics thought to be rewarding and exciting for 
young adolescents-working together, having opportunitiDs to dtscuss their 
learning, using real-life examples to learn an abstract subjnc^.t. Thoscj instruc- 
tional strategies need "to be carried out in an environmont wh(U(f studonlK 
want to share ideas," observes Maisha Moses. Algebra Project coordina- 
tor at King Estates Junior High School in Oakland. 



Criiical Thinking Skills, Noi Remedial Drills 

Another program adopted by several Clark schools replaces the drill-and- 
kill of remedial classes with those focused on critical thinkmg. The Higher 
Order Thinking Skills project, known as HOTS, was developed by Stan 
Pogrow at the University of Arizona; it assumes that urban students who 
have fallen behind do not need more of the same dreary repetition of basic 
skills, but, rather, need to make up for their lack of opportunities to learn 
how to think and absorb more complex knowledge. In HOTS classes, 
teachers guide students through decisionmaking scenarios but do not 
"dumb down" the material or tell them what to do with it; computer simu- 
lations and other activities reinforce learning. 

ideally, students stay in the HOTS program for two years, receiving daily 
infusions of high content learning, reinforced by work on computers. Teachers 
must be well trained and receive consistent follow-up support. HOTS 
succeeds besl where individual teachers become deeply involved in what 
HOTS can do tor students. 

One such teacher is Evie Tong, a long-time special education teacher, 
who manages three HOTS classes at Muirlands Middle School in San 
Diego. In her opinion. HOTS keeps hor students, most of them Barrio Logan 
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Warming up Learni ng 

Tnachers at Western Middle School in Louisville assessed its HOTS program, using 
intorviows with students and teachers as the principal nneasure. They concluded that it 
h(Hp<ic| j^ijdtmts r.hovv original thinking, work cooperatively in a group, and persevere on 
M!ikK Alfiiosl '/O^A) of seventh graders, in their second year of HOTS, were quite positive 
.ilxuit hoino ,\\')U\ In translor to other classes what they discussed or learned in HOTS, Their 
(iiiNwufi. irfw)w thn ianf)(; {)f higher-order thinking presented in HOTS: 

/ " I liH < !nn( niinr '.l<ill). |fiat I luarnod m HOTS helped me in my computer class, because we did 
Mtiiin (if |Ih» t..uiHi liiifij/s. liku thn 'Oregon Trail,' writing letters, and writing stones." 

/ "Winiii wii liilKcd almiii -.ti litiufMis in HOTS. I used it in math,,, like looking for patterns." 

/"In (.< fciii II iiimI I i)(|li'i|i wn hnuf<' DLit words." 

/"In Hiiulmij. wn ,1 nif ii)it nn whiilos. and we did the same thing in HOTS, It helped us to 

(mil lhi» <lnliiiitMiir. n( wunlf. wi' didn't know £)nd this helped me to find words in reading." 
/ I )iifinf) KiMilm ky I )prliy ftiiic wfnin balloon race was coming up. in social studies we were 

lalkint) <ihiiiit I hi' I )iii r.nn I hat h,ul niivigatod the balloon, and I told the class 'aeronaut' 

hni.auiKJ wi; lu.iindd Ilml tn H(JTS on the 'Ride the Wind* program." 
/"In loadinc), wluiii I dnn t kndw thn moaning of a word, I !ook at the context to figure out 

\\u) nunwiiiKj. ' 



students, interested in coming to school. Before the program began, "there 
was no help for these students," she says. 

Tong praises the components of HOTS: allowing students to work 
together in small groups: emphasizing hands-on learning; giving students 
time to think through problems: valuing all answers: and teachmg them 
skills, such as notetakmg. that are useful in other classes. 

Started as a seventh-grade elective, the HOTS program is now part of 
the Sixth-grade elective wheel at Muirlands. with students selected on the 
bcisis of test scores m language, teacher recommendations, and parental 
permission (a parents' night for HOTS students in 1 993 drew 1 00% partic- 
ipation). Research by Tong shows that students who attend HOTS classes 
for two years have marked improvement in core subjects. Her students are 
now making the honor roll; live m the 1 992-93 school year were nominated 
as Students of the Month; and the president of the Hispamc Leadership 
student council m 1 992-93 was a HOTS student. (Similar results are occur- 
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The Higher Order Thinking 
Skills Project, known as 
HOTS, replaces "drtli-ancf' 
A.'7 remedial ciar^scs ^vitn 
computer-assisted critical 
thinking. To Abe Rocha at 
Munlands in San Diego. 
HOTS took the "boring" out of 
school and led htm to a real 
interest in science 



ring in the HOTS classes at Mann Middle School across town, where in 
1 992-93. 1 5% of the HOTS students made the honor roll and 83% main- 
tained a C or better grade average * 

And then Ihero is Abe Rocha. Everyone at Muirlands knows Abe-he's 
a "heller" says Tonq; a ringloadGr for trouble, say many teachers, both exas- 
perated and charmnd by Abo's ability to get by. In the past, he would roll 
his big brown v*yo.s and hide his mtolligence behind fake bravery. But Abe 
signed up for HOTS, thinkuuj h(5 would (lot to play games on the connputer. 
He IS now caught up in what r.omputors can teach him. (His mother finally 
bought him his own compLytor. and his house has become a popular spot 
for classmates.) 

Without HOTS, says Abi-. '"school would be boring." He is learning to 
take notes m other c.l jsses. the smaller HOTS classes help him settle down, 
hp has learned tn rnjoy doing research and ho feels less frustrated "I 
understand me bett^T. " he has decided. 




His core teachers sec a raal difference in him smce he startea HOTS." 
Muirlands Principal Cah>siindra Countryman sa/s. But even they aon t know 
how far hG has come. Admittinq that attitude "used to get me m trouble." 
Abe became so absorb(jd in scu^nco k^ssont^ about whales thai he has 
decided he wants to bo a votc?rir^arian Now in the ninth grade, he enrolled, 
voiuntarily. at the highly acadomic La JolNi Hiqh School, which he knows 
ts a demanding envrronmerit. His wr^h, foi a whilo anyway, is **to stay m 
HOTS all day. * 



The teachers in the urban schools of th(' Clark iiciwoi k ari^ not really differ- 
ent from teachers in other situations, flu^y .irt? tlvic \{) impart knowledge, 
to get their students ready for the? next r.\nc]o of a(..id('niic work. Most will 
tell you bluntly that their job is not to counsc^L This j.s an under.standabit' 
response for traditionally trained teachers, but ii^ utban schools, it is 
becoming a highly unproductive attitude. 

Like It or not. teachers m inner-city middle schoois must learn to remove? 
barriors; that ts, they must if they truly want their students to achiovo. Small 
group advisory periods, for example, were begun m many of the si:hools. 
but not without lingering resistance and tension over whether or not toachcrs 
i.ouid really take on the n(?cossary skills to guide students through discus* 
sions on socuil and pursonal issut^s and help thcnn make positive choices. 

For Erin Gaoblor. a formor scumce tnnchor at Iroquois twiddle School 
-n LfMnsvflh?. Ihric is no t.hoico IiivoIv^hI in a n^ogram t.alled Effective 
F^'u^^ntinq Infornialion for Children (EPIC), she has becomci a counselor 
and (.nnducts workshops for both students and parents, following a curricu- 
lum tliat onoouragos wise choice? in school and out. 'I feel like this is my 
[oh/' she str(}Ssos. "If I don't teach to my kids' social needs. I might as well 
tako the textbooks and toss them out the window." 

EPIC provides a bonus. Stressing problem-solving and writmg. the 
f.urnculum "fits"' very well with the performance assessment requirements 
of Kentucky's now testing plan, Gaebler shared the lesson ideas-constructed 
to be used for just a few minutes or a full class period-with Iroquois teachers 
m all subjects so they know what was moludod in EPIC sessions and could 
integrate their lessons with th(»m. 

Teachers using EPIC Imwu fow<»f disi-ipluui ri'lcnals and report greater 
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Supporting Students 



ro my kids ' social 




Teachers had to 
learn to create an 
atmosphere ''in 
which no question 
IS stupid, and 
the only wrong 
question is the 
one not asked^ 



sell-esteem aiTiong students. The curriculum nncouragos a lot of discuf; 
sion betwoen teachers and students One oxerciso. for oxamplo, involved 
students in a discussion of rule making and coincided with a parent workshop 
on the same topic, so children and parents w(*re able to talk toyethfu ur^. 
the same level. 

With stipends from the Clark initiative, teachers in the Baltimore schools 
wrote c^urricula for advisories, using newspapot clippings, literature 
passag(>s. sludy skills, and discussion guides from counseling resources 
lor the content. When Balttmore teachers, many of whom had resisted the 
idea of an advisory, sat down in 1 992 to evaluate the impact of the Clark 
initiative, they still felt the advisory programs were "challenging to imple- 
ment " Their report included a comment that teachers had to learn to create 
an atmosphere "in which no question is stupid, and the only wrong question 
IS the one not asked." The teachdrs also admitted, however, that students 
were expressing themselves m more positive ways and the advisories had 
let students know that when they were in trouble, "they were not alone," 

Reaching Oui 

In some of the schools, the Clark mitiative started discussions about support 
outside the school, leading to partne ps that brought real services for 
students. In Louisville, the downtown business community provides a |0b 
shadowing experience for every eighth grader in the three Clark schools. 
A career program at Kosciuszko m Milwaukee started with business involve- 
ment in a scjcnce class and grew to a total career awareness plan through 
out the three grades, involving community service, job shadowing, and 
mtmtonng by businesspeopie. 

Two schools, m different parts of the country, reached to the past for 
inspiration and support for students. At a special ceremony honoring a 
former principal. Parkman Middle School in Milwaukee found spontaneous 
support from former graduates. Alumni from the 1 960s through the 1 980s 
told current students about the school as they knew it; they described 
academic teams, drill squads, and extensive parent involvement. At 
Calverton Middle School in Baltimore, alumni attended a Career Week for 
students, speaking about iife after middle school arid how they had shaped 
thiMr careerb. 

In both instances, the alumni began to organise formally m ofdff \o 
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proviclo continuing support for current students. The contrasts wf»rn 
(Irnmatic-succossful African-American adults speaking to young people 
who raroly saw such auccoss around them. For schools struggling to provide 
Ihp minimum and find a spirit, there were memories of a time when the 
:.chools-thon. as now. predo.minantly African-American-were full of activ- 
ities and spirit and a commitment to further education. There were lessons 
for all. 



Learning to Li\/e with Success 

In little ways, students in these very poor schools have a hard time with 
success. It is not something they know or know how to deal with. Linda 
McFadin's Shakespeare troupe at Louisville's Western Middle School 
scrambled to fill a lead role because the student chosen for it withdrew. 



Comouter tocnnology is the 
key to the future for middfe 
school students. Librcirutn 
.uav Mory neips a ittuaefit .n 




not understanding the honor. As they began to emerge from a dull curricu- 
lum, more and more students throughout the Clark schools posted academic 
awards, but ofter" parents-^and on occasion the students themselves- 
failed to attend award ceremonies, unaware of the importance of what was 
happening. 

"There is something 'n the students that sometimes they aren't able to 
see themselves." s.iys Mary Galinowski. an extraordinary art teacher at 
Kosciuszko Middle School in Milwaukee. Her students consistently win 
avv-ards for their art. Among the recent winners was Awilda [Hernandez, a 




Kosciuszko Middle School 
student Awiida Hernandez 
won first place awards in 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
coniests. She's not convinced 
ol tier talent, but praises her 
teacher "who encourages you 
net to give up. " 



shy 1 4-year-old who does not believe she has talent, although the proof is 
otherwise around her. In one year, she won first place awards in both 
city and state contests. "I don't think I am good at it." she says, aftfjr some 
prodding. She )ust knows she enjOys trying out different media and has a 
teacher "who encourages you to not give up, I may not want to finish some- 
thing, but she says it is good and to keep going.' 

Awilda did not attend one ceremony whore she was the star, and 
Galinowsk" believes Awilda and her family ' need many more opportunities 
than suburban kids to make connections to the world." They have not had 
recognition before, and they don't understand it. she says. 

A group of students at Western Middle School used recognition to 
overcome an insult that might have done them m. Science teacher Sandy 
Mayer, working with a team of volunteer teachers, shaped an Odyssey of 
Ihf) M»nd team at Western, giving a few students an opportunity to compete 
v/itfi (jthnr schools on creativity. Students throughout the country partioi 
f)atinr| in tho Odyssey of the Mind are given Ihn Rnm(! profcct to do-for 
(fX.'MnpIc, they must solve a problem and write a play arcjund it. using certain 
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words. Competitions include the given project, as well as an improvised 
one for the school teams. Meeting every day after school to practice, the 
Western leam flopped its first year: by the second year it came in second 
in regional competition and fourth in the state. In the third year, Western 
won the regional, beating a team from the "other side of town. " whose 
mombnrs complained that they had been beaten 'by those dumb kids from 
Western. ■ 

Mayor ;ind hor team took this remark almost as a mantra. They laughed 
about It. thpy sneered at it. and they went on undaunted, because they 
kni'w fhc?y were good. "We have to act our best when we compete," one 
studfMit (j^marked. "because we are not expected to." )n 1992-93. the 
Wostorn team-from the most poverty-ridden middle school in Louisville, 
thoso *dumb kidr;"-placed first in the state in the long-range problem 
competition. 

Standing in her classroom transformed by students into a ram forest- 
including a waterfall and a map showing the piece of the South American 
ram forest they "bought" with their donations-Mayer comments that every 
year of teaching at Western "is like ten years' experience anywhere else."' 
She IS convinced that ""our children can do everything; we just have to stop 
bemg a hindrance, let go. and allow them to learn." 

T 

m Ciark emphasis on support coincided with new state funding in 
J Kentucky for youth services centers m schools highly impacted by 
poverty. All three of the Louisville network schools qualified to open such 
centers, which are now providing student and family counseling. 

At Roosevelt Junior High School m Oakland, a counselor has shaped a 
youth services center that is an oasis m a drab building overcome by the 
problems of a very large, very diverse, very poor student body. The carpeted, 
air-conditioned. pleasantly furnished center provides individual and group 
counseling as well as therapy sessions for students. Counselor Peter 
Langhoff. v^ho designed the center, is working on his clinical license in 
psychology, as are two other counselors at Roosevelt. With such creden- 
tials, they can p'-ovide needed services on s'te. "I am seeing kids in a whole 
different way."' ha sa/s. noting that hir, training helps him deal directly with 
tfio probliMns \\m\\ trip up Roosevelt studenls-racial strife, lack of support 
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from families, and "a crymg need for personal attention." Langhoff enlisted 
Cambodian- and Japanese-speaking counselors and arranged for more 
than $25,000 worth of pro bono services for Roosevelt students through 
his various contacts. The center office is overflo//rng with young people 
who have finally found adults who listen. 

In every Clark school, some support project for students is underway, 
spontaneously or in response to offers from the community. Several schools 
have resurrected sports teams~at Calverton, students nnust attend Saturday 
academic classes to participate. Western Middle School has community 
support for a college scholarship program for students selecting the acad- 
emicaily rigorous Western High School. Before this, no students picked 
Western High; m the first year of the program, at least 14 signed up. At 
Muirlands. j^tudent government was energized and integrated. 

The middle schools m Baltimore and Milwaukee are using peer media- 
tion to help students deal with anger. Geraldme Morbeck. the peer mediator 
coordinator at Parkman Middle School m Milwaukee, says leach(?rs used 
to loll ctudonts who woro argump to "go talk it out somowhoro." And tho 
talk' would ofton turn into fight?>. Now the students go to the peer marh- 
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Peer mediation 
coordinator 
Geraldine Morbeck 
in Milwaukee notes 
tnai referrals to the 
principal are down, 
and she often hears 
students interrupt 
an argument, 
saying ''You should 
go to mediation!" 



ation center, covered all day by a teacher or administrator with 40 trained 
student mediators on calL If the students agree to medfation, two of their 
peers hear out the problems using a specific format and help them come 
to an agreement. An adult remains in the hall, ready for any issues the medi- 
ators cannot handle. 

Referrals to the principal are way down, according to Morbeck. and she 
frequently hears students interrupt an argument, saying "You should go to 
mediation'" After seven years at Parkman. Morbeck still cannot accept the 
reality that "these kids choose to hurt themselves." Peer mediation does 
not solve problems created by the values they learn outside of school, she 
believes, but letting the students know mediation "is a school life-style" 
gives them an alternative to think about. 

Tne Bottom Line 

Do all of these efforts-challenging students with high content, giving them 
more control over their learning, supporting their needs, finding adults to 
guide tnem-prepare them better for options in high school? After all. it is 
the capacity to be good students when they leave the middle grades that 
IS the most important measure of the Clark intervention. 

There is some hard evidence-and a lot of anecdotal evidence-that 
students in the Clark schools are beginning to snriell success. Where cumu- 
lative school district data are available, especially in Louisville and San 
Diego. students m the Clark schools are showing academic improvement, 
some of It very dramatic. The Barrio students attending Muirlands Middle 
School, for example, were below district averages for fHispanic students 
in all academic subjects before the Clark initiative began; they are now 
above the average in all academic subjects. The writing scores of students 
at Mann improved while the overall district average declined. Louisville's 
students made considerable improvement on the state performance and 
portfolio assessments. Johns Hopkins University research indfcates Baltimore 
students participating m Student Team Reading and Student Team Writing 
outperform control group classes on standardized test.s. 
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n many schools. absenteGism and discipline 
referrals are down, as are retentions from grade 
to grade. Students are requesting more high- 
acadrmic. college-prep classes. Yet. it is not all 
good riGWS. Academic indicators have dropped in 
some schools in the network, usually those with 

highnr abst^ntoc rates. They also are lower in those districts where account- 
ability to produco rosults m fhe schools got lost somewhere in the bureau- 
cracies. Advisory committees, or district liaisons, or annual plans do not 
gueirantoo ros^ults. Pcvsistent pressure, aided by useful data and technical 
help diroctnd al improving teachers expectations and skills, are the ways 
districts bring about better student outcomes. 

None of the 1 2 schools is satisfied with the learning gap that still exists 
between thcjr students and the district averages, although both San Diego 
schools are close to or above the average m their district, Ron Barber. 
Webtern's former principal, said at the end of four years that he saw "kids 
with thoir oyos up. thoir shoulders back, with more purpose, and. 1 hope, 
with a btitter sonse of what they want to do with their lives." But that's not 
(►nough. h'i admits. Evc-^n though the schools have come a long way. 'the 
mountain wo have to climb is very sloop." 



FAMILIES/ 
PARENTS 



Urban middle schools want parent 

involvement, desperately. 

Few schools know how to get it. 

T 

■ here is frustration on all sides. People in the schools believe if they 
S could just establish some rapport with their families, school values 
might rub off. and in man/ places they also might begin to ease some of 
the pain and anger students bring to school that prevents them from focusing 
on their education, "Attendance and parents go together," says a disillu- 
sioned Skip Clemons, principal of Southern Middle School in Louisville. 
He IS empathetic to parents: "Some are working more than one job; lots 
are disaffected with schools because of their own experience as students." 
But he's also impatient; "We've tried every way to get them to see how 
important it is for their kids to attend; but parents think they did okay without 
doing well in school, and that affects their kids' attitudes." 

Many parents, on the other hand, don't believe teachers and adminis- 
trators are listening to them. Parents in a computer class at Parkman Middle 
School in Milwaukee started a new Btter. partly to communicate to other 
parents about school affairs, but also to coach the staff about parent 
concerns. Certainly, schools with high percentages of limited-English 
speaking families require nontraditional communications strategic:'. English- 
only newsletters won't do. but sustained personal contacts by school repre- 
sentatives who speak the same language might. Even when the language 
IS clear, however, the perceptions sometimes are not. One principal feols 
many of her parents *'aro n miiss" ; a parent coordinator at (ho same school 
bclicvos many. also, arci 'loo shy to participate; they have no ronfidonof; 
in themselves." 
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The Clark initiative j>ro»/ided support in four of the five 
communities for outside groups to improve parent 
involvement in the schools. Their activities included: 

/ Multicultural collaboration for parent training, guided by a professional staff. 
/ Homework as a bridge to parent involvement. 
/ Parent advocates for the schools. 

/ A curriculum-based approach for students and parents to stimulate greater parent 
involvement. 

The major accomplishments included: 

/ Special efforts to reach parents where there had been little, or very traditional, outreach 
before. 

/ Greater numbers of parents in the schools, as participants in ceremonies or as volunteers. 
/ More opportunities for parents to learn new skills themselves. 
/ Establishment of parent centers. 



If schools don't give parents a picture of what is going on. "parents will 
take the side of their children." says a Baltimore parent volunteer, in trying 
to explain why parents get angry at schools. Parents felt as alienated as 
the students in Milwaukee's Parkman Middle School, because the school 
did not visibly acknowledge its 98 percent minority population. A new art 
teacher and new principal introduced more cultural sensitivity through 
e)^hibits. library purchases, and curriculum changes that were as useful for 
the staff, which is two-thirds white, as for students. The parent coordina- 
tor. Shirley Owens, organized a gathering of alumni, also nnostly minority, 
who came and showed "such love for this school. " she says. "The teachers 
saw a different group of adults, for the first time/' 

Misunderstandings can even occur about homework, if parents and 
teachers do not communicate. Teachers consider homework an extension 
of school, but. as Cheryl DeMarsh. principal at Louisville's Iroquois Middle 
School points out. few students oi parc^nts in low-income families view 
home as a place for education. f^(»scar(;h(»rs in Baltimorf? discoverod some 
parents considnred hom(?work a:^ punir.hnuint \or r^tudonts who don't 
(:omplL-»tcj thoir wrjrk in school. 




Middle School in San 
Diego. "I'll do anything. " 
she says, "to help every 
parent help their child. " 



Carmen Sandoval, left, 
organized the first-ever 
parent center at Mann 



Never Say Never 



There are some principals in the Clark network of schools who are cIosg 
to giving up on parents. The best action we can take, they say, "is to grow 
our own parents." to make sure the students in their schools have the skills 
and attitudes to break away from family patterns of apathy, abuse, and 
disddin for education, 

Others are not as pessimistic, looking to the slow growth of parent volun- 
teers and positive parent interactions as hopeful signs. "We must have 
parents in the flow,'' says DeMarsh, "If v/e give up. we will be in more 
trouble." 

Considering all the challenges at Mann Middle School m San Diego- 
more than 30 languages spoken by students, severe overcrowding-increas- 
ing parent involvement might have been one problem to put on the back 
burner. It wasn't, and as a result, this amazingly diverse and very large 
school "has become parent friendly." according to principal Julie Elliott. 
Shucking the traditional, minimal-mvolvemont PTA/opon house modol, tho 
formal parent association took deliberate steps to be more inclusive of itn 
diverse fannilies. Parents participate on the sGhool's steering committor; 
and on some standing committees: and a parent center draws parents m 
for t'l vfirif?ly of roastins. despite the mix of languages and cullures 




"I'LL DO ANYTHING " 

Armed with her own coffee pot and a borrowed refrigerator, Carmen Sandoval set 
up business. She turned what had been a career room at Mann Middle School 
into a lively parent center that serves as a bridge for parents and teachers. 

When Sandoval was helping with school registration a few years ago, she 
noticed that "parents were very shy." A school volunteer for almost 20 years, she 
knows how important it is for parents to find out how they can help their children. 
She became involved, because "I wanted all my children to learn to read, write, 
and to graduate from school," a determination that served her well as the 
organizer of the first-ever parent center for Mann. 

"All ethnic groups are reluctant to get involved with schools," Sandoval 
believes. Before the center opened, "they had no one here to communicate with 
them regularly-and the/ did not know they had a right to be here." After all, she 
says emphatically, "it is their school. Parents make the community." 

It is not easy to entice parents from so many cultures into Mann, but Sandoval 
gives them lots of choices. A large job board across one wall lists the description 
of work to be done by volunteers-accompany a field trip, work in the library, 
translate. Sandc .il finds someone for every request. Teachers and counselors 
also drop in io have parent notices translated into the home language. Community 
aides in the center speak the five ma)or languages in the school; the center tnes 
to find ennergency translators for the others. 

English classes taught by a community college instructor are offered three 
times a week; child care is provided. Under a community program, between 40 
and 60 families each month receive a large box of groceries for only $13 plus two 
hours of volunteer work in the school. The June Burnett Parent Institute, with 
funding from the Clark initiative, established a coalition of ethnic groups called 
the Home-School Partnership, which offers parenting classes at Mann every 
week. The Chicane Federation, a participant in the partnership, held parenting 
graduation at San Diego State University, giving parents an opportunity to visit a 
college campus while they were being honored. Sandoval and five parents from 
Mann have participated in advanced training offered by the partnership, learning, 
for example, where to refer parents in need of other services in the city. 

At monthly parent meetings, Sandoval brings in community resources, such as 
the police to talk about gangs and drugs. At one meeting, she reports, about 60 
parents, businesspeople. and educators mapped plans "to take the parks and the 
streets back from gangs, drugs, and prostitutes." 

Standing under a long sign on a bulletin board that says "Parents Make a 
Difference" m seven languages, this never-still, parent-iurned-organizer tells about 
plans for an international potluck dinner for parents, describes the Tostado Bar 
parents put on for teachers, praises a grandmother who is al the school every day 
at 7 a.m., and wonders how to get money from the community to buy award 
certificates to give to key voluntcors. 

"I'll do anything." Sandoval says, "to holp ovury paroni help thnir child." 
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Hitching on to Homework 

In the two Baltimore schools, both with high enrollments of African-American 
students, an ambitious program is reaching parents. And despite research 
that shows teachers in such schools doubt the ability of parents to help 
on content, the program is all about content. Teachers also are learning 
they can develop ideas that catch the interest of parents. 

The program is called Teachers Involve Parents in Schootwork or TIPS, 
an outgrowth of the schools' connection to researchers at The Johns 
Hopkins University, For several years, Joyce Epslein of Johns Hopkins had 
been noting the positive effect on students' reading abilities when parents 
conducted activities at home. Working during the summers, Epstein and 
iho teachers devfiloped homework activities in language arts and 
5^cinnce/bealth for grades 6-8: math assignments are next on the list. 
Students and families do oral history, conduct kitchen experiments, discuss 
healthy choices. So tar, 240 specific assignments are available. A retired 
school principal. Vivian Jackson, keeps up the momentum during the school 
year, visitmg teachers and helping collect research data on the effect of 
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Learning Together 

Young Ronald Mundell, a sixth grader at Calverton Middle School in Baltinnore used to rush 
through his homework; he didn't talk to anyone in the family about it. Now his watchful 
grandmother, Elaine Gates, not only slows him down, but also becornes a part of the process. 

Together, they study proper and comnaon nouns. She helped hinn make puppets for a 
classroom project to dramatize commercials written by the students. They wrote their obit- 
uaries together, and they designed a poster about drug abuse. But it was during Black 
History Month that grandmother and grandson really got to know each othor better. *'Ho 
interviewed me about different African-American role models, and that started us talking 
about a lot of things," she says. 

Fridays have become family nights in the household, an apartment )ust a block from the 
school. Ronald and his grandmother, sometimes with other family meinbory, read books 
and poems. For the grandmother, this is a way to make up for the age difforoncc. "You got 
out of touch," she says, ''unless you know what they are reading about," She finds the TIPS 
assignments challenging and is pleased for her grandson that learning doesn't stop after 
school. 

As for Ronald, "I like the homework, but it takes too much time." 

"That," says his grandmother emphatically, *'rs because we are taking time." 



the assignments on homework patterns, parent contacts, and student 
achievement. 

A large percentage of fafriilses and teachers "have changed their patterns 
of communication about homework from previous years," according to a 
report by Epstein and other Johns Hopkins researchers. Parents are more 
aware of what is going on at school and believe the teachers who ask them 
to help are better teachers For their part, teachers who regularly involve 
families "begin to see moro parents as allies " Students using TIPS turn m 
more homework than others, and they are more willing to talk about school 
work at home. Because of tho realities in some students' homes, the assign- 
ments can be done with any adult, even a neighbor. "We had kids doing 
the work alone and signing off on it."' says former Calverton pnncipal Frances 
Elhngton. "What's important is that they interact with an adult." 
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Tina Qu/7es, 
bilingual director 
at Kosciuszko 
in Milwaukee, 
ropes parents into 
chaperoning field 
trips in order to 
expand itieir 
horizons, too. 



T 

■ IPS isn't for every school. The Louisville schools, for example. 

■ decided against using It because too many of their parents work 
night shifts. In Baltimore, however, the TIPS assignments have been loaded 
into a curriculum resource bank available to all teachers m the system 
through their own desk computers. According to Epstein. TIPS not only 
helps teachers make contact with homes, but also ' puts kids m contact 
with their parents," Her research shows that the shared homework expe- 
riences have changed relationships at home for 50 percent of the students 
participating. Likewise, 50 percent of the parents who did not know what 
the schools were doing previously now say they do 

In Little W/ays 

Most of the Clark parent initiatives are less stfuctured thnn TIPS. But the 
schools will try almost anything. Sometimes, pure Mdvncncy is th(? ani>wor 
Tina Quiles, bilingual director at Kosciuseko MiddU» Sc.hool. thn bilinqua' 
magnet middle school for Milwaukee, pu^hns hpr parent*, to qet inv(ilvi?d 
and to stand up for their children. For example. Quilc^s h(-lps [jmicnt:^ tnnist 
their children remain in bilingual classes until they {\ro riMdy to iir i^ain 
streamed; and she designs the bilingual program arouncJ thp litcf.'ili/M' .md 
math curricula that students will encounter in rngulnr ckn.sj"., not nn Idw 
level language drills. So she reasons with parents thni the l)iliii()ti.)i pioiinun 
sets high standards for its students. She ropes pafcfil:. into « haprinhiiui 
field trips in order to expand their horiruns, too lln-y tell hoi ih.il thiMi 
children "are not the only ones who havo not r.oow Ww* wmlil ' I hi' t lin.c 

ness With families partly explains why i^ti/f<<Mit'. m tin- ( mjh^.li .r, a \ ii \\\ 

Language program at *'Ko?y" havf^ Inwr'i n\)',v\\U (^ ^.itof, \\\a\\ Ww nidrt 
students and have shown, on avf;rar|o. moir ;i< .idomn pim!|)p».' 

Aiding the parent thrust at Ko7y is O.'iir.y ( ^ohm'., .m j«;u'ii|t'hi frM).Hii/i-t 
under Milwaukee's Empowerment Prorirnni liiodfcl l)y ( Lnl- iiniiiii)l> ih"' 
Greater Milwaukee Education Trust Ovor foin ycu'. ( -uinir m» Iiih.Mp'. th.il 
she. her colleague Shirley Owens at Parkiii.ni Miil«ll<' ! .c Ihh ,i .nui (i.irooi 
volunteers have knocked on doon^ of t;lud(^nl'. Iu)mm" ,inil n^jitnl Ihi ic 
selves in more than 2.450 times. This is a hia loup from t vvIh-h tin n 
were no home visits. The increase in attnndanco ;it pt'uool m(M<tnn|'. uml 
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Cp^ecial events is also impressive, though it still r(»presonts only a small 
minority of parents, 

Cubias IS quick to say the real importanco of thn Empowerment Program 
IS fts development of advocacy leadership among parents. "We support 
the parent agenda," she says. In a report to the Trust. Cubias and Owens 
noted that parents were tired of being asked to "get mvolved," only to find 
out that involvement meant baking cookies. What parents wanted, said the 
coordinators, was empowerment, and that's what Cubias and Owens hav«» 
given them. The long-term goal of empowerment is to help parents become 
a strong force in improving their children's achievement. First, however. 
Cubias and Owens realized parents needed skills and self-confidence. 
Parents write and produce newsletters in their own computer classes. 



Daisy Cubias, the parent 
organizer at Kosciuszko, 
estimates that m four 
years, she. her Parkman 
counterpart, and their parent 
volunteers have knocked on 
more than 2,450 doors and 
mvitea themselves nto 
students homes. 




working on articles that focus on acnciemic .inH fU)(;ial supports loi students. 
Volunteer time puts them in contn<";t with !;tu{ipntr. dunnq fichool [lours and 
with other parents not yet involved 

Linda Woods, a parent vQlunl(M»i ,it f 'jikMi.m hrlped willi in.'iiliiK)!, iinri 
called families when students weie LiljfMMil or in(*i>tiiM|!. wnc pinniu'fj. l}f)th 
Clark schools in Milwaukee started .1 f.niithH I piniji ;jni in wlm li i.tndiMiJ'.. 
parents, and teachers agree to i;eitait\ ^|(mIs. hh liiduu j In )iiri'wni|. )iii< dI 
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Woods' assignments was to call parents when homework assignments 
were missing. Most of her work-1 ,000 volunteer hours in one year-was 
spent going door to doos m her neighborhood, talking to parents. "Parents 
really want to help their children," she says, ''but they are afraid they don't 
know how. I could tell them: 'I'm a parent just like you. and this is how I got 
involved. " Hired as a security guard at Parkman in 1992, Woods credits 
Owens with "helping me to find my voice in the school." Now. she points 
out. ''Owens asks me to please be quiet'" 

The coordinators help parents learn how to help their chi'dren makf 
informed choices for high school, a factor that contributes to the incrcasr 
in thn number of students selecting more challenging magnet high schooljj. 
Parents also now participate in school planning. In the summer of 1993, 
the two coordinators organized a city-wide Parent Educator Institute, a 
wcok'long workshop to train othc 3 on the strategies they have used at the 
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Clark schools. Parent empowerment was spreading. 

Effective Parenting Information for Children (EPIC) is a nationally devel- 
oped program aimed at improving students' self-esteem through an advisory- 
type curriculum and parents' self-esteem through workshops. This was the 
parent involvement program selected m Louisville and proved to be very 
i»ffnctive for classroom discussions and in enabling children and parents 
to talk things over. Western Middle School also reached out to parents 
through an awards program based on their children's nominations. The 
monthly Falcon Awards, honoring parents with flowers, lunch, and speeches, 
U'AWi} drawn out a difficult parent group-generations of Appalachian parents 
marooned in the poverty-stricken Portland section of Louisville, The grand- 
patents of today's students attended Western-and dropped out as soon 
,\:\ fhny could. Wooing these families back is difficult, but from only a few 
l;»inily members attending the awards programs at first, the school can now 
(»xpo(:t as many as 50 to show up. 

Prfncipal Ron Barber was frustrated dunng his four years at Western 
l)cc.iiUf;(3 he saw so many angry children in the school. Parents settle their 
pfohlnmn by violence. Barber explained. They did not understand why the 
Mchtjol insisted on disciplining students who did the same in school. Just 
riayri bnfore he retired, he broke up an after-school fight that roamed through 
the noighbofhood. with parents on the sidelines egging their children to 
fifjht. At least at Western, he said, the youth services center and awards 
for positive attitudes were trying to give parents an alternative type of 
invoivtimcjni. 

Except for those who are extremely troubled, parents want their children 
to be successful and happy. Schools want the same for their students. 
Somehow, these ships passing in the night must find ways of communi- 
cating with each other, ^onsidenng the mistrust and/or cultural differences 
betwe(»n schools and families, it is the school that must signal first; "Wr 
want you here. We want you involved with us and v^ith your child's oduca 
tion. We have resources to help you." 



Most parents want 
their children to 
be successful and 
happy. Schoois 
.vant the same for 
their students. 
These ships 
passing in the night 
must find ways of 
communicating with 
each other. 
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THE SYSTEM 



rban school systems can "talk the talk." They are good at writing 
proposals and preparing quarterly reports. Their superintendents 



are accessible to funders. They are all for reform across the system. 
But can they really walk down that path? 

More than words are needed to get them moving, and the push must 
come from a combination of events and forces that forge both bottom up 
and top down efforts. No single influence can move urban school systems 
to change. 

When the five urban districts accepted the challenge from the Clark 
initiative to support fundamental change m a few schools, they also agreed 
to use the project as leverage for change across the system. None had 
tried systemic change in me middle grades. And thoy were clearly breaking 
new ground, for no other urban school system had done it either. In the 
1970s, some urban systems adopted the middle-school philosophy, but 
leadership and funding had dissipated over the years. Little was left of 
this effort. 

For some of the districts, follow-through on the promise to create systemic 
change proved to be uncomfortable, extremely difficult, and at the end of 
four years, hardly visible, although none is as negligent of systemic change 
as whnn tho Clark initiative began. In the districts that met the challenge. 
howGv(jr. more than the middle schools benefitted. Louisville and San Diego 
proved that urban school systems, those maligned bureaucracies, could 
overcome their image and move reform out of isolated pockets, influenc- 
ing overall policy and practices across the system. It was never easy. School 
systems needed the energy, skill, and commitment of teachers ready to 
share their expertise. They also needed their own district-wide plan for 
reform. 
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The Clark initiative: 



/ Affirmed the importance of systemic change by channeling funding through thu central 

office rather than directly to schools. 
/ Encouraged districts to develop an overall vision for middle grades reform by requiring 

follow-up plans at each stage of grant renewal. 
/ Included district central office officials in national meetings and networking activities. 
/ Insisted on a coordinator within the central office organization to be the liaison to the 

middle-level schools in the project. 
/ Required districts to develop a data base that monitored progress in the schools. 



/ A roll-out of ideas from the project schools to other middle schools in the district in some of 
the cities. 

/ A more informed knowledge base about urban school change that helped shape districts' 

long-range plans for middle schools. 
/ A specific planning process for middle grades reform m the districts' long-range plans. 

giving these grades the specific attention they need. 



If school district leadership endorses the idea of systemic change so 
willingly, why is it so hard to pull off? 

Undoubtedly, the financial stranglehold on urban systems creates turmoil. 
Milwaukee was forced to cut $137 million from their budget requests over 
a throe-y(3ar period, and taxpayers also denied the district's bond issue to 
ijpqrndo facilitios and institute some reforms. San Diego had to cut its 
.ujopliHl budqot by $47 million over a two-year period because of the state's 
fiM ii\ (.niiis 

</nnlinuily ol Irad^M ship in urban systems is a problem. 'School boards 
<lo not value ntability." r.onRultant Don Rollie notes, as the principals he 
wnrks with rush thrnuqh thr^ rr?vt;lving door. This environment pervades 
t rnti.il t)\\\{A>\i, whrrn puopio are shifted around continuously, sometimes 
aii i)(l|u;;tiiH»n(fi to t)udgot cuts, but more often because the offices are 
t oMfJanlly boiiuj reorganized to suit a new superintendent's plan or to force 
an old plan U) work. 

(Jntici/od for not supporting continuity in schools, central offices tend 
to hIiUTio teacher unions, saymg tenure and seniority destabilize faculties. 
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However, the lack of investment in leadership for schools-selecting and 
training future principals-is a fault that can only be laid at the central office 
door. 

In large school systems, central offices and schools develop separate 
cultures. The priority of many central offices, according to Rollie. "is to 
ameliorate the political structure downtown, to deal with the business 
community and othor powor structures." Providing instructional leadership 
for tho schools gets lost because officials in the central office view schools 
as oxistmg to support thonv not ths other way around. "You don't under- 
stand ouf problf>mH" IS .1 fr(?quont complaint of district leaders. Rollie 
b(>li(Wf>s th(ni> aro too many layers of bureaucracy between top decision- 
ni.»k(»rs arid thosp \\\ th(» school building level. He notes, as a contrast, that 
iJon.Mid ln(|wnrsf)/i suprnr?londf»nt m Louisville until the summer of 1 993. 
i^hniinatpd nil middle layers and made principals directly accountable tn 
him 1 hi;; ir; (ini? of thn reasons credited for Louisville's success as an urban 
di'.tiK t duiinq Ingwerson's leadership. 

I he Claik initiative also found that a program cpntcrnd mimtality is \\\ 
I u'lviisivJ^ \\\ !hp district level as it is within schools Adopt \\\ \\c\.\\\\wk\ hjiuli, 
lfiinu(jh (j(>v<?lopment offices and other resourc(?s. urban crntial oltu,*'-. 
Iii'lu'vt' th(^y have done their work once the check arnvrv,. nf|r(M'ifU) to i.tipn 
In I, it advisniy and monitoring functions, but not inrJinnd to pay inorr th/in 
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mjnimal attention. Each initiative an urban district coaxes into the school 
system is treated separately, even though one person may be out in charge 
of all of them. San Diego is an exception. With a limited busmess commu- 
nity to rely upon for support (much of San Diego's economy is government- 
related), the district leadership decided they needed outside support to 
supplement their efforts-through foundations, federal grants, and others. 
Officials then organized to make sure these fit into the school district's 
Overall goals, creating a management structure that djrectly links each 
program with the central office. 



The Bottom-Up Strategy 



Some observers of the school reform movement in this country question 
whethpr toac:hers. trained mostly to teach white middle-class studenfis with 
content thnt is not particularly engaging, can measure up. 

The Clark initiative tapped into talent and initiative among many teachers. 
They arc iho ones who carried the message of successful changes in 
practice into Ihoir own districts and beyond. Almost every principal m the 
Clark network welcomed the opportunities for teachers to learn from others 
and then to present their stories at district and national meetings. These 
were new opportunities for teachers, usually isolated m urban schools 
where staff deveiopn.cjnt had been organized by outsiders, with little follow- 
up. 

At the same time teachers had new stones tc tell, the National Middle 
Schools Association opened up its meetings to more urban presentations. 
From almost no attention to urban education (NMSA's origins arose from 
university researchers and suburban schools), the annual meetings of NMSA 
now include dozens of urban presentations, many of them part of the Clark 
network. 

Teachers fertilizing the ground for change are most evident at home, 
however. The process evolved, starting with teacher visits to other schools 
or summer institutes where staff development programs led to sharincj 
ideas. When there was a particular focus for the summer institutn-su(,l< 
as interdisciplinary team planning in San Diego-middle school toachfru 
from beyond the Clark schools participated, A few individuni teachf>fr, 
among the 1 2 schools ran far with staff development, becoming consul 



In large school 
systems, central 
offices and schools 
develop separate 
cultures. 
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tants to other schools or districts. True, this can create jealousy within a 
school faculty, but the opportunity to take advantage of the resources was 
available to ail. 

At the end of four years, teachers from the Clark schools had stepped 
out as citywide leaders. Teachers in the two Baltimore schools held a staff 
development day for each other and wrote a report of what had been learned 

from participation m the Clark 
project. With the help of the 
Center for Early Adolescence, 
teachers m several districts began 
planning reports to pull together 
the best-practice ideas they found 
most useful for distribution 
distnct-wide. 

Almost serendipitously. central 
office leaders in some of the cities 
recognrzed this homegrown lead- 
ership as a promising strategy 
for systemic change. Research 
shows that when schools become 
"professional communities of learners." they can introduce and sustain 
change and end the isolation of the "lone ranger" teacher willing to break 
from traditional practice. In San Diego. Louisville, and to some extent, 
Milwaukee, this understanding developed at the district level. "Colleague 
to colleague is the best catalyst for discussing ideas and getting inspired. 
Thomas Payzant said just before he (eft the supermtendency of San Diego 
to join the Clinton Administration. In Louisville, the central office is support- 
ing networks of teachers ready to organize around particular ideas-the 
Socratic Seminar, science and math alliances, writing across the curricu- 
lum. Robert Jasna. Milwaukee's deputy superintendent in charge of the 
Clark ini'iiative. echoes the same idea. Teachers who nave learned from 
such programs as cooperative grouping and advisories "do not see their 
experiences as limited to their school. They talk about what they can do 
system-wide." he says. 

San Diego has institutionalized this tdea. 
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Listening to Ourselves 

Like all of the Clark schools, those in San Diego concentrated their funding on 
staff development. Ftrst, they did their own for the two project schools; then they 
began sharing it in summer institutes. To roll out the ideas, the school district 
sponsored an unusual staff development activity in 1992-an ''un-conference"-a 
day set aside for teachers to visit other classrooms across the city, with 
substitutes paid by the Clark initiative. Each school, as a follow-up, gave every 
participating teacher a matching release day to work on the ideas they observed. 

While thjs event was successii I, rt also was expensive (substitutes cost the 
district $100 a day). Almost immediately after the un-conference, the central 
office staff began lobbying middle school principals to set aside one of thefr 
regular four staff development days for a district-wide, middle-level conference in 
1993. 

"Educators liko to listen to each other" rather than outside experts, points out 
Cat Xander. liaison from the central office to the two Clark schools. Building on 
this idea, the planning committee for the 1993 conference involved, at some level, 
representatives from each of the 22 middle schools in the district. It decided on 
(:<?rtnin goals for the conference; 

/ to demonstrate capacity for teachers to create systemic change; 

/ to providf? t»mo lo share fdeas and planning time to implement them; and 

/ to show l<?aching strategies that are activity-based and address student 

divorsity 

StHyinq av/ny from too much reliance on outside gurus as speakers, the 
plannfun nchr'dulcd only two ma|0r speeches and even then, participants could 
r.hooso a break out r.ossion instead. The group filled the day with presentations by 
tpa(.ht?fs and principals from San Diego schools. "The ideas had to stress active 
l(Mrning, bn (»xoniplory, and provide a framework for restructuring," says Xander, 
oxplaminq that thn district ha« developed general objectives for restructuring that 
set high expectations for ad students. It wanted no excuses for low performance 
because of the growing languago mmority population, which increased from 
2.000 lo over 5.000 in the mfddle schools afone between 1 989 and 1 992. 

The March 1993 conference succeeded far beyond anyone's expectations. 
More than 90 presentations filled the day, accompanied by a barbecue, stress 
management exercises, and dragon dancers from one of the schools. Teachers 
and administrators who had moved around tn the middle grades re-contacted their 
peers, "It was great to network, hug, and fill our cups," wrote one teacher, 
illustrative of the overwhelming endorsement of this use of a staff development 
day. Within days, teachers were touring other schools, talking about setting up 
networks, applying to implement programs they had learned about at the 
conference. 

The district, says Xander, had pulled off a successful, renewing experience for 
) ,300 educators^for less than $6,000, 
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Juggling from the Top Down 

Over the past four years, all five of the urban school sy?,tems m tho Ciark 
initiative moved toward defining the need and sometimDs a plan for d»stri(.t 
wide, middle-grades reform. Foundation officials pushed and pu'dcd on this 
one, but in most instances, the Foundation had help: stato franiowoi'k'i anM 
new assessments in California; new assessments and goals s<?t hy the 
Maryland State Department of Education; and the well-known Kentucky 
Education Reform Act (KERA), one of the most significant change agonts 
in the country today. 

The K-1 2 standards proposed by Milwaukee Superintendent Howard 
Fuller and adopted district-wide set parameters for middle schools. In 
Baltimore, several years of floundering at the central office began to stabi- 
lize with new leadership under Superintendent Walter Amprey and a plan 

for a Baltimore City Institute for 
Middle School Reform, an umbrella 
' for staff development and the linking 
of scattered innovative programs. 

The superintendent in Oakland. 
Richard "Pete" Mesa, implemented 
a five-year plan for every school to 
improve student achievement, with 
15 year-round demonstration 
schools providing models To 
prepare the district for convertinc] 
all junior high schools to middlt^ 
schools, the Clark schools were 
folded into the demonstration school 
group in order to use their expen 
ence m planning and trying out new 
ideas in a systemic way. 
In Loiii'.vidi'. \\\r lop d(iwn approach, evident both in state policies and 
Ihp di!itfK;t\ u!,'» of individual school assessments, needed to be balanced 
witl) honi sitr (Incii.ionmaking and the district s desire to free up teachor 
taln^t IfowiiMl Haf(iin. a ft^rmor teacher and assessment expert, is tho 
|o(|(jli'i in thi«, !ji oiv 
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Tempered Enthusiasm 

For Howard Hardin, the Clark schools havi* 1)('«.imui« .i (jfr-.tjual i ni'tjiijo f^p keeps the schools 
focused, guides them through assossnu?nt. .inri hflp*) to utW in/t iunt teres .ujross the district. 

When he was first assigned to be tho distnr 1 I»,iifni)f4 u> ( htfk \)fn\*u:\, Hardin was more 
optimistic than he is now. predicting that procjfi^ss wmihl sh'iw up in Btudnnt achievement within 
three years. "I didn't realize." hp nj<piiiu;H. 'lhat llu* homi' fwui » of)uiiij(^ity f'spRnences of students had 
such a profound effect on how thi^y adfufit \n U^nf(\\fu\ m n \\fUf\ LofiH advantaged moms leave 
education to the schools, and the f:hallpiuji< oiio ol f,«»rvinq thuir children with the same 

amount of time and resources as oth^r Hclioolti wlnli» liavmg ti) maxo up for the eKpericnces they 
haven't had at home." 

The Clark schools confirmed for hem ih.it you r.if?'( ( hanqo things by |ust saying 'change.'" He 
estimates that after four years. 80 percent of fho tf»af,h«rs in the three Clark schools have much more 
positive attitudes toward students. But ho's quii:k to point out that this did not happen because "of 
an in-servtce training course on attitude adjustm.ont " It camo about, he says, because teachers have 
new skills, 

Hardtn sharpened the focus of the Clark initiative It "began all over the place." but evolved into 
specific goals through staff development: "helping teachers to know their contsnt better, to 
understand the art of teaching better, and to concentrate on helping students become active 
iearne'"s," 

Able to see the forest better than those caught up in daily school routines, Hardin directed 
resources toward helping people gain knowledge and skills. Three-fourths of the Clark funding has 
gone toward staff development. On another level, he kept looking for ways to spread the professional 
learning taking place in the Clark schools around the distnct. In the beginning, for example, teachers 
were not interested in forming networks or sharing across campuses, "but as they got new skills, 
they wanted to meet and talk about them," Now. ihe district helps form networks, and teachers are 
willing to meet after school or on weekends, 

He also had another agenda in mind-tfie impact of KERA on low-performing schools. Under KERA, 
state assessments determined basclme data about every school in the state, then set a percentage 
of improvement expected both for academic and behavioral indicators, such as attendance. Teachers 
and administrators in the Clark schools were much better prepared for KERA's emphasis on wntiny 
and cntical thinking than were some of their colleagu(?s m oth^r schools. Although the results of the 
first round of tests in 1991 were disappointing to Haidin. he notes that the feeder schools-both 
elementary and high schools-around the Clark schools scored even lower than the three middle 
schools. In order to hone in on the skills important for KERA, the Clark schools moved to an 
integrated language arts program for 1993-94. combining rending, writing, listening, and speaking in 
a two-hour block of time. Their experience with journal and portfolio assignments, cooperative 
learning, and high content overcomes concerns about what to do with squirmy eighth graders for two 
hours at a time, 

"These schools, " Hardin says, "were safe places" before the Clark initiative and the KERA 
assessments, "because there was no measure of success, so people in them didn't have to work 
very hard." 

They are different now. Teachers have new knowledge and skills and are more positive both about 
student capabilities and their own skills. Fewer teachers are leaving; more are working harder. 



Urban school distncti^ 
ore not used to being totd 
they need to work smartci 
but they recognize their 
role m reform. Enghsh 
and drama teacher 
Donna Blochwitz <)t Fnck 
Junior High in Oaklarid 
confers with {) s/udenf 



Balancing Act 

Urban district contrni oi(i{:or; nro not used to being told they need to work 
smarlor. pufticularly by tin uppity national foundation with no political stakes 
or vulnerability in thn community. A majority of the superintendents in the 
five citins chnind at doinafids made on their staffs to use the Clark initia- 
tive as (ovcraqo for diRtrict-widc reform of middle grades. 

On tho othor hi»nd. thoy acknowledge they need help, just like the schools. 
In addition to romoving obstacles, the central office establishes the tone 
for changR, "communicating to all that this is going on," says Yolanda Peeks, 
assistant superintendent in Oakland, who directs the demonstration project 
schools and the Clark jnitiahvo. 

Robert Jasna cf Milwaukee rocogni?OR t h(» instability of so much turnover 
in school systems, both in iichouki iind in llu} central officii. Ha suoti two 
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answers. II qoDd pr.u:tii:u and openness to ideas become part of teacher 
networks. su':h Ihoso ciricnted around curriculunri areas, relorms are 
moro lik(;ly lo ^itl^.k. r\io.n if toachors move around. Second, "evaluation is 
crucial." The central office must insist on assessments of school-based 
reforms so that successful ones become part of a school's culture. 

Central administrators sometimes seem caught between a rock and a 
hard place. If change, either through their efforts or those of an outside 
intervention, is too prescriptive, the response is superficial, says Peeks, 
"just enough to not get fired." On the other hand, teachers, schools, and 
central offices "need to get off dead center," says Donald Ingwerson, who 
retired in 1 993 as superintendent in Louisville after 12 years in that office. 
Districts, through setting policies and missions for middle grades educa- 
tion, "can provide encouragement with direction, a critical eye." So can 
outside interventions, while also helping those in the throes of change "get 
through sticky problems." according to Ingwerson. 

Ultimately, he adds, students "start doing their own thinking," not because 
of ideas "from a box." but because people have been given support and 
respect-and held to high standards. Too many urban systems, he says, 
have an infrastructure for programs, but not for people. 



Teachers, schools, 
and central offices 
"need to get 
off dead center,^' 
says Louisville 
superintendent 
Donald Ingwerson. 



Looking Ahead 

Where do the districts go now on middle school reform? 

San Diego, fitting the middle school mform agrMidn into an overall district 
plan for restructuring, will continue the wnrk :\\ Muirl.'inclii and Mnnn-and 
contmue to link "islands of excellence" into n Jiystfimic; approiu^.h for estaff 
development, assessment, and accountability acroju; (jiado levels and 
schools. The assessment profile developed for tho twf) Claik r.chcx^ls. which 
includes attendance and suspension data as well as (hat for achinvmiinnt. 
will become a prototype for other middle schools. Thc^ stall clev(»lopfn(»nt 
resources will emphasize the district priority-lo improve lancjuago skills of 
students. 

Language arts will also become the focus m Louisvilln. whore staff dovel 
opment introduced through the Clark initiative will be turned on high content, 
especially integrated language arts. With the help of the Center for Early 
Adolescence, Louisville will compile the best ideas from an Invitation to 
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Invention program that gave teachers small, competitive grar.is to fund indi- 
vidual projects. On a system-wide basis, Louii'ville is inaugurating a Middle 
School Initiative that is giving $4,500 planning grants to 20 middle schools 
other than the Clark schools for reforms based on best known practices 
m middle grades education. The principal and two teachers from each of 
the 20 schools will meet monthly to share ideas and discuss concerns. 



The new Baltimore City Institute for Middle School Reform also holds 
promise. It plans to build on "pockets of excellence" in Baltimore's middle 
r|r;idos, according to Lillian Gonzalez, deputy superintendent for curricu- 
lum and instruction. In a paper about the Institute written for the Clark 
Ffujndalion. policy analyst Anne Wheelock noted that the diversity of 
appronchOFi bemg used to reform the cit>'s middle grades reflects a real- 
istic viow of whore different schools are on a continuum of change. No one 
innrlcl will lit all the schools that are at different stages of change. Through 
Ihc liijititulci, says Gonzalez, the district leadership will provide an overall 
'Jiiit<M|y lhat includes gathering data that each middle school can use to 
and monitor progress; disseminating research and best practice knowl- 
iHk\v about middle grades education; developing specific models for change 
•ifipropriato for each school; and providing technical assistance, on-site 
fiupport. and evaluation. The institute will "create conditions for change." 
according to Gonzalez. The Clark Foundation also funded Baltimore's Fund 
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for Educational Excellence to bring together all those involved m middle 
school refornns in the district several times during the 1 993-94 school year. 

With the help of the local consultant from the Center for Early 
Adolescence, the two Milv^aukee schools and the central office conducted 
a vSurvey on middle school effectiveness to determine where district goals 
^md tho Clark Foundation goals overlapped. Milwaukee plans to dedicate 
ifs limited general funds to more intensive staff development m tho middio 
qrados. A reform model that has received Foundation support, the 
AccpU'fiitnd Schools Project, is to be adopted by anothor middle school 
in thn dir>ti'':t. The deputy superintendent, Robert Jasna. plans stronger 
links with university resources, such as the University of Wisconsin at 
Plalt.'jvillo, which has a middle-school center. 

Tfu' Oakland district admitted m a report to the Foundation that by 1 992 
tfi(M(» wore serious questions raised about the schools' and the district's 
commitment and ability to achieve the deep, systemic change necessary 
In improve student learning." The response was to fold the Clark schools 
into the Domonstration School Program and to provide more focused lead- 
nrship from the central office so that knowledge about good middle-grades 
practices spreads across the district and into district policy. 

Oakland will use the Clark schools as key resources for the other three 
middle schools in the demonstration school network; and Eettye Haysbert. 
the local Center for Early Adolescence consultant, will be on site to help 
the three schools through their first year of adapting to a change model. 
According to assistant superintendent Yolanda Pneks. tho Clark schools 
also will figure in the district planning to moiganizn all of tho remaining 
junior high schools into middle schools. Oakland's Middle Grades Task 
Force is researching curriculum, teaching prac;tu;(is. Inarninq outt:omes, 
and grouping practices best for middle scfiools. Thiri will firuioui .'u)() Iho 
school board to base its decisions on n)iddlii yrndnM f?lnl(M}()(jlims fathnr 
than become "polarized around boundarips." i.ayji f^iM^kr; 

Where systemic change is most visible in Claik niMw'')ik. i( Iihr thn 
strong "people ' dimensions that lngwernf)n TiOPJi as njistmhal, Good load 
ership ripples through the system, from tho central olfic(} top offi(;ialfi, ftnm 
those designated as liaisons with skills and authority to bring about change, 
and especially from teachers and administrators oncouragod to make 
changes. 
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LESSONS ABOUT 
BEATING THE ODDS 
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F xiraordinary timoR demand extraordinary measures. None of the 
^j^fc Clark schools or districts fully accepted that premise four years 
ago, perhaps because they did not realize or want to admit they were losing 
control over what was happening in their schools. 

Today, most of the schools are making an extraordinary effort« To seri- 
ously challenge the iDng-held perception that very poor children cannot 
learn as well as more advantaged students is m itself a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Not all have reached a point where high expectations are part of the 
school culture; some teachers will never accept this idea, principals and 
colleagues say. But most of the Clark schools stand ready to be a testi- 
mony to what urban middle schools can do against tremendous odds. 

The pulse in the schools and districts would not have stayed the same, 
even without the Clark initiative. Too much was happening on other fronts- 
in state policies, city goal setting, national attention to standards, and partic- 
ularly, changes in the lives of their children. For some, the early exploita- 
tion of staff development offerings provided in the Clark initiative helped 
to make the inevitable changes less threatening, more of an opportunity. 

In four years time, agendas also evolve. Issues that did not seem perti- 
nent at the beginning of the initiative emerged as important. For example, 
use of computers, often combined with other new technologies, such as 
CD-ROMs and telecommunications, had not been an early priority in the 
Clark program objectives, but increased understanding of how technology 
could aid in other goals, such as wnting or criticjil thinking, moved i! up. 
Planning in Oakland and San Diego now includes a dramatic infusion of 
technology and refitting of facilities for it. Baltimon* \\^ using technology for 
staff development. Every teacher now hn^ a c.omputnr on his; cu hnr desk 
and can call up classroom units and rosourcns. inrJuding all th(» TIPS 



homework assignments, from a central file. Also, not until the fourth year 
of the project did in-school assessment emerge as a vital tool for change. 
The budget crises in some districts diverted attention and personnel time 
away from planning reforms, although one district-San Diego-made 
lemonade out of the crisis, turning to its own teachers and administrators 
for a highly successful staff dcvelopmont cvont. 

Likewise, the Clark Foundation learnnd some iRSBons. In 1992, when 
the Foundation was choosing new school districts beyond the initial five 
willing to work on middle school reform, it askod for commitmnnts not made 
in the first initiative, such as an explicit vision, plan, and timntablo for reform: 
a year devoted to planning: pre-selection of resources rather than select- 
ing from a smorgasbord after the project began; a commitment by at least 
75 percent of a school's faculty to participate: matching funds from the 
district; and a commitment to keep teachers in the schools for at least two 
years. 

In t'iddilion lo their accomplishments, the five districts examined in this 
book provide important lessons about urban school change, some obvious, 
some made loss obscure by becoming part of these schools, even briefly. 
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Quality staff development is the heart and soul of urban 
school reform. It must have intellectual integrity. It must be 
reinforced constantly. It must encourage teachers' conversations about 
important matters concerning teaching and learning. It must incorporate 
doing as well as talking, allowing teachers to use new ideas and skills, 
make mistakes, and share their reflections with colleagues. This does not 
sound like typical staff development, particularly in large urban schools 
and districts-and that may be a primary reason why such schools seem 
impenetrable. The first question that good staff development leads to is 
not "How can I change my students?" but. as one Louisville teacher said, 
"How can I change? " 

In order for this shift to take place, principals must act as levers for 
change. Somo of the literature about school change cites studies suggest- 
ing that entcrprising-or very frustrated-teachers can work around apathetic, 
weak, or oppositional leadnrship of school principals. Theso studies did 
not stay around long (enough. Tcachfirs can try to substitute their own lead- 
ership for that of princifiahr-and in th<' CAiwk school^;, somo did-^but o.wcn 
tually this bncomiis a futile i^tratcgy. It wciarn pi!npln down. and. in the long 
run. doos nnthinq to chanor the « ulliiif of lhc» r.chuol Bv(>n if this tactic 
succeeds in foroing an iiiultMiif al )U» priiu i|ial out. Ihn (Icr.triJCtivo habits of 
confrontation f'l d rli(|ur loiiiiint) anKiiu) li'itcluMf. may rnmain for a long 
time 

Furthcrmou?, in ,i !k;Iuh»I hyiMt) In i haiit{p tiiiulamiMitally. only the prin- 
cipal can keep t?v(7iy()fi(^ lot on hi oat 1 f |<>al!< WIkmi principals get away 
from crisis management and fcxani on tlH» Icamnuj nnvironmcnt of schools, 
they become the point p(^rf;onfi toi halanciiir] tirni' coniiuming daily routines 
against whatever it tnkos to fulfill the viiiion tfu? I'.tafI has agreed upon. They 
make time for change; thny h(mi r.taff rjrowth ar. a n(u:ossary component of 
change. 

Rachet this role of Icadofship u[) a Invol to the district. Schools, like 
teachers, often find ways of being suhvorjavu. It's a game they play to avoid 
district restraints, principals say. Undoubtodly. there are good reasons for 
wanting to avoid making r;pec:ifi(: roquo'^ln to got around certain require- 
ments, the time the process takers being only ono. Going around the district 




may protect a school from what it deems as unwanted interference, but. 
again taking the long view, neither school nor district wins this game. If the 
culture of the distnct leadership is nol motivated to change, principals and 
teachers move on. and the game starts all over again, with no real conclu- 
s(on. Where central office philosophies and practices support school 
change-and this was quite evident in two of the five Clark districts- 
games are much less necessary. Like principais. supportive central 
officnj; knep thnir nyns on the prize, using their resources to help : chnoln 
«u.hinv(^ individually what the district has set as an overall vision. 

MonM)v(!i. without diRtrict-level commitment to foster middle nrndrti 
(cfonn, |)H)|<M Is i^uch as thn Clark initiative will remain isolated incidcHKMir, 
of I lMn({r< It IS the distnct-and only the district-that can nudge the succor.;, 
ImI pxppMcMu (i;; of individual schools undergoing reform out into othcM 
.iicii.'Ui piilh yinnkinf] ior the district as a whole and exchanges that mdtiv.ilc 
ntluM s( h()i»Ui tci ni()v(? on reforms. And that, after all. is the point of this 
imti.ttivo If tfii> C/laik Foundation were only interested in improving 1 2 indi 
vnlihil M hiiohi, it would have had a much simpler challenge. 

I viMi With an abundance of leadership, however, high-poverty Urban 
ichools need outside help, at least to get started on reforms. Very 
pool iiil)an hiiolrt lend to use up alt their energies just to keep going, 
(I(»s|h1(» lopoatnd failure. They are often locked into routines that rarely 
illow liiiw' or int:(>ntivf»s to think differently, much less act so. It is unimag- 
inahlp Id have (!xp(M;tnd the Clark schools to make as much progress as 
thry hav(» without inlnrventions from outside their culture. Read the news- 
papof ai.count^^ ahout Ruccoss-agamst-all-odds urban schools and even- 
tually you will Inarn that some philanthropic person, or a grant, or some 
othci moans to break away from daily, dispiriting routines became the 
cjonosis of <:hanqn. Urban schools, as well as classrooms, are isolated 
places. Just being tapped for special attention is a boost to a "forgotten" 
school's self'osteem. These interventions allow school people to step aside 
from outmoded habits, see best practices, engage in useful conversations 
with others about new ideas and programs. 

Still, the best kind ot external help is homegrown, the Clark initiative 
learned. Local consultants provided by the Center for Early Adolescence 
in four of the five cities were always available, unlocking old habits of 
teachers and schools by being there for questions, even if there were not 
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always easy answers. In Baltimore, strong ties with higher education 
researchers, accustomed to working with the city's schools, gave constant 
support. 

One IS tempted to ask. then: Why can't central offices perform this 
function, considering that there are not enough foundations, grants, or rich 
individuals to go around? On the L sis of the Clark experience, we would 
have to say it is a rare urban district that is ready and able to step in on its 
own and do this for its most distressed schools. For example, there must 
be a direct liaison between the central office and the schools, a person (or 
persons) who is supportive, but not directive, and who has enough clout 
to challenge traditional behaviors of the central office that stand in the way 
of school reforms. Some day central offices may be organized to support 
rather than regulate; but they are not there yet. 

Outsiders must understand their limits, if interventions push too 
fast, are incongruent with what schools need or perceive they need, or if 
(HitRtdorr. overload schools with paperv/ork and classroom interruptions, 
\\\ry invit(^ resistance. Particularly at the beginning of the initiattve. many 
'.cliools f(^lt obligated and overwhelmed with Clark program ideas, until 
tfu'v dnvdlopod ovnrall plans and learned to select what they needed. Where 
tnar.hors have been buffeted by too many agendas for change, plans thai 
Homctirnns conflict with one another as superintendents move in and out 
of tfioir positions, they begin to mistrust anything billed as a reform. 
Persistence, tempered with sensitivity, is needed. Partnerships, not 
pronouncements, are needed. 

Those providing outside interventions also can expect tensions with the 
central office. People in charge-both inside and outside the district-need 
to work out mutually supportive goals and agreements on accountability. 
It is unreasonable for a district to expect to "take the money and run" when 
specific outcomes are expected. But outsiders must learn to roll with 
changes in priorities at the district level and not overestimate the time 
districts are willing to spend, particularly when districts are not yet convinced 
that the effort is a catalyst for district-wide reform. 

In some of the Clark cities, this issue of relationships brought to the 
surface problems as basic as getting district offices to deliver achievement 
data specific to individual schools, other than siate standardized test scores. 
Evaluation offices of urban districts tend to focus on the requirements of 
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big-ticket programs such as 
Chapter I. They are not organized 
or staffed to provide analysjs of 
data useful to schools, such as 
following cohorts of students 
through the grades .is the Clark 
Foundation's evaluators. the 
Education Resources Group, is 
trying to do. Test data from spring 
assessments, for example, usually 

arrive at schools late in the following fall with little analysis if any of student 
scores. They also usually go on the shelf at that point. 

There is one observation that remains as pervasive now as it was at the 
beginning of the Clark initiative. These urban middle schools yearn for 
stability and tradition. Read the markers in their main hallways. Etched 
on the metal plaques are histories that indicate these schools are often 
stepchildren in the system. Once these schools were elementary schools, 
or high schools, or junior highs, renamed every time they were reorganized. 
They aren't given time to develop an identity and purpose other than one 
driven by where the enrollment bulge will show up. There also seems to 
be a mentality among school planners that says when schools are over- 
burdened with problems, a few more won't matter. Urban middle schools 
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level threatens to 
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are vulnerable to being depositories for students not wanted elsewhere 
when reorganizations take place. Or becoming schools that take on a 
concentration of new immigrant students. 

Turnover at every level threatens to undermine reform. Of the 1 2 Clark 
principals in place in 1993, 1 1 are new since the project began. Some 
Hchools are now adjusting to their third principal in four years. Teacher 
lijfnovfu in .somd schools has been as much as one-fourth from one year 
to thr next, in onn San Diogo school, that meant 25 new teachers in two 
yc^us. With tnnchof seniority written in concrete, those most resistant to 
chafujn cannot iorcod out, but the most experienced teachers can opt 
!() transf(»r. Suburban schools offer more of everything, and often teachers 
who bonofittod tho most from the staff development provided in the Clark 
initiative moved on. 

Student turnover is a given. Just before resignmg to become a federal 
education official, San Diego Superintendent Thomas Payzant tried to put 
a positive spin on the problem of student turnover by pointing out that "half 
the students may leave during ihe year, but half are still there." True, but 
state and district assessment systems seldom take into consideration, 
when they announce their evaluations of schools, that some schools may 
not have had enough time with half of their students to make a difference. 

Not even half of the superintendents in the five Clark cities are left. Since 
1989, all have been replaced. Until urban district leadership recognizes 
inntability as a major barrier and takes deliberate actions to modify it, schools 
ni(i!,t liv(^ with it. 

To achipvc some stability for students, middle grades schools for 
adolescents growing up in urban America today-children who often 
lack supportive environments at home-need to lean toward the 
nurturing side. Although the students-some retained at grade level two, 
ovon throe times-may tower over their teachers, they are youngsters who 
noed a lot of stability and support. The schools that accept this, and thus 
avoid tho mini-high school syndrome that discourages teachers from coop- 
erating across departments or giving collective attention to students, arp 
much more aware of what prevents their students from learning. And better 
organized to promote academic achievement. 
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chools undergoing fundamental change sometimes may just have 
to stop, chuck a lot of their early attempts, and start all over again. 
Mixed messages from the central office, wrong decisions about priorities 
within a school, or not enough pizzazz to an idea to broaden involvement 
beyond a few teachers may give school reform a shaky start. All of the 
schools in the Clark initiative had to sort out their priorities and fit thom 
into an overall vision. A few have had to go back to the drawing board, but 
they did so with new abilities and fresh ideas. 

Although the experience is highly personal and perhaps not often artic 
ulated publicly, the teachers and the administrators in these changing 
middle schools have faced the same dilemma. Old habits and attitudes 
couldn't simply be "adjusted" around the edges. Personal transformations 
had to rise out of resistance, confusion, and apathy. They had to experr 
onco enough transforming teaching moments to free them of old percep- 
tions; 

Finally, ufl)iin i-ichodfs have a problem that can be solved only by honest 
n(:knowlf!(l()('mf?nl that il (jxists-^and extraordinary efforts focused on elim- 
inating It Judging by the Clark network, those schools with predom* 
Inantly Afrlcan-Amorlcan students have great difficulty in over- 
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StiiOents giirn as much from 
community service as do those 
who receive the help. Here 
Parkman youngsters talk with 
patients in a Milwaukee home 
for the elderly. 



coming low expectations for their students. This was evident in at 
least five of the Clark network schools, scattered among three cities 
Certainly, poverty hits particularly hard among African-American families 
because it is combined with or caused by racial discrimination. Persistently 
hrgh unemployment rates, stretching over generations, deny urban African- 
American children a range of successful role models; this creates signifi- 
cant alienation from the school culture among many children. In the middle 
grades, educators, as frustrated as the students, rely heavily on strong 
discipline to maintain a learning environment. In these times, that is coun- 
terproductive. "These kids are not going to move ahead by fear or threats,*' 
said one Clark principal. "Society is not motivated that way anymore." 

In the Clark schools with predominantly Afncan-Amoncan enrollments, 
another reason stands out. There are many good tnachnrs in those schools, 
of all races, who believe their students can learn at high levoir,. Thoro aro 
others, of all races, who don't. And there are those who frame the problomr, 
in the schools around race issues alone. These situationR can polanzn a 
school, sap it of energy, and leave the children victims of \\\r inability nl 
adults to straighten out their own values. No quick fix(^s. tujch as work 
shopB on understanding cultural diversity, will chanqo drop snntnd pcrccp- 



tions. sometimes based on class differences as much as racial ones. 

How can this deep distress change? By educators and policymakers 
workn.g through a list of "musts." Initial teacher education must prepare 
teachers to teach in poor and/or heavily African-American schools; the 
knowledge is available, the Wfll to use it is not. More immediately, current 
teachers must be presented with ovnry possible opportunity to understand 
the impact of and to use higher expectations and skilled practices with 
African-American students. The crisis these students find themselves m, 
especially African-American males, must be matched with a relentless 
pursuit of success by teachers entrusted with their education. At the same 
time, student support must bo massive and focus on what will give students 
hope. They need ways to se<7 how schoolwork links to positive options in 
future education and \i\ cartuMr,. Tfioy sfiould know whit it means to take 
charge of learning, Scfiools should orgiinizn ways for students to make a 
difference in their communities. Schools should become centers of support 
for families, pluctis wht;u; students fnnl safe in non-school hours and parents 
find resourt:orj for thenisfjlvns as well. These schools must assume a strong 
comrnttment to advocacy, in any way and with whatever partners they can find. 

T 

■ o ask schools with so many troubles to raise their expectations and 
!| work hard at making sure students succeed would have been empty 
rhetoric a few years ago. The Clark Foundation set ambitious objectives at 
the beginning of the initiative. They were not fuliy realized for the students 
who attended the schools over these past years, but for students entering 
the schools in 1993. the objectives might become more achievable, provided 
the steps already taken lead to bigger ones. That achievements were fnr 
from hopes should not detract from what most of these very strossrH 
schools did accomplish-a new culture m which people believe they iau\ 
change the lives of their students. The proof teachers need-improvcMiiont 
in student achievement and student behavior-is there. Despite mountinn 
distress in the Clark schools and the painfully slow way that chango niam 
losts ilself, both of which could have convinced teachers to retreat. fiiMny. 
if not most, teachers in this network now believe in their new skills tn 
their students. 

As one Louisville teacher says: "Where would we be if we hadn't ti iiKl r' ' 
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Standards: A Vision for Learning (1991) 
Council for Basic Education. 

1319 F Street. NW. Suite 900, Washington, DC 20004-1 152 
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'^^UincJiircj'] 'nr (.i.^j/;,-,* v ■ iv-nf<jr'/ una Midutc Schootrj. 

National Assoctation of Elemeniary School Principals. 
1615 Duke Slreel. Alexandria. VA 22314 

National Staff Development Council. 7602 Kilmichael. Dallas. TX 75248 

f.ikirn} i>!ocH fvrnicr, cf F.annv. Community. jnU Schooi t,\fpf>ort '•</ 

National CommMtee for Citizens in Education. 

900 Second Street. NE. Suite 8. Washington. DC 20002-3557 

ft\t\:nini} Aav,nu.''U 3ktih. U) At-Ri'^k Stiiaents ( ^991) 

Josey Bass Pt/blishers, 350 Sansome Street. San Francisco, CA 94104 

rinu! fi)r fh^fnrn) r f<)9r) 

Paul Hall ,'md Susanna Purnell. Rand Corporahon. 
1 700 Mam Strnot. Santa Monica. CA 90406-21 38 

f:{Jiii.«il»o(i l^pfM»iiii;i'fi (jiCMip. Ciihir Buildmc), 
611 Broadwity. Suito y07D. New York. NY 10012 

Carnaqm Courit.tl (in Ad(jlnfjrnnl DnvcHnpinrnt. 
1 1 Dupont Cifcln. NW. Washin(|tnr. DC 50036 

TiiffMnq Point: ',.',/('". .o t.^in An if\tr{nn ih i)\ut •>f (tit- Miduh) GrdUO 
School St. iff ' I' "J')."! 

Council ol Chifjf Stiitt) Si.IkidI (Jfln.rfi. 

One Massachusetln Avfiiun. NW. SujIi? VOO. Wnntiinnton. DC 20001 

Unu'ttJtti/y Lff"( !,,''''<. \ Ui^vu \v .tnd An,}lv^»t^ nt Rc.hti^ircn ,)f)d 
Practice 1 19001 

National Center for Effoolivc Schoolt>. 

Wisconsin Cnntor for Education Rnsoarch. School of Education, University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 1025 West Johnson Street. Suite 685. Madison. Wl 53706 

Education Commission of the Slates. 

707 \ 7th Street. Suite 2700. Denver. CO 80202-3427 

'.V/ia s Behind MidUh^ .zuncJ R(}fofm'' 

A Directory of N.)tion,ji OrfhintzaiKw^ t1993) 

Program for Disadvantaged Youth, Edn«T McConnell Clark Foundation. 

250 Park Avenue. Suite 900. New York. NY 1 Ol 77-0026 

Windows of Oooortiinttv' ' '^movinq Mnldlr^ Gi.Hfnn Trnchnr Pn^^-ioroiion 
■ 1992} 

Peter Scales. Center for Early Adnln^icdnco. Univnrnily ol North C.irolina ill Ghapo! Hill. 
D-2 Carr Mill Town Center. Carrboro, NC 27510 

Young A(ioh"A.rntr, ,in(l .,',diik: l cvrl f.diiL,itfi)f). A ^^•^/M'lV u! Current /.",:»(jf?£». 
Concerns, jnd Ri conuDi '^cutionu i l''>'10) 

Mid-Contmont Rnqional Edirciilionnl LMf)rjrrUory 

2550 South Parker Road. Suilo 500. Aurora. CO HOOl 4 
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RESOURCE 



ACADEMY FOR EDJCAJfONAL DEVELOPMENT 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York. NY 1001 1 
(212) 243-1110, fax (212) 627-0407 

ACCELERATED SCHOOLS PROJECT 

CERAS Building. School of Education. Stanford University. Stanford, CA 94305-3084 
(415) 725-1676, fax (415} 723-7578 

ALGEBRA PROJECT 

99 Binhop Rmhard Allnri Drive. Cambridge. MA 02 1 39 
(61 7) 491-OyOO. faK (617) 491 0499 

A:\',yOCiATi()t: or jiujio!^ leagues ft'TERK^noU^. 

660 r'irst Avrnuc, Now York, NY 10016-3241 

(212) S03 151501 (800) 05-LEAGUE. fax (212) 481-7196 

//// / OU I Af.'l ) ADOLESCENCE - URBAt, r'OUTH IIUHATiVl 
tinivftrf.ity iil NtJilh C;irnlina/Chapef Hill. 
I) 'J (,af» Mill Town Contor. Carrboro. NC 27510 
»0f) I Ue, fill (919) 966-7657 

(:/ NU R fOR RESEARCH ON EFFECTIVE SCHOOLING FOR 
OlSAOVANlAGED STUDENTS - CENTER ON FAMILIES 
COMMUNmES SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN'S LTARNING 

Thn Jnhn Hopkins Umversily, 3505 North Charles Street. Baltminio. MD 2 1 2 1 H 

(410) 516-0370. tax (410) 516-6370 

. n:. !^':r::\ ^ • ^':Es:. 

1 440 Now York Avenue. NW. 5th Floor. Washington, DC 2000f5 
(202) 737-7377. fax (202) 737-0193 

COALITION OF ESSENTIAL SCHOOLS 

Box 1969. Brown University, Providence, Rl 02912 
(401) 863-3384, fax (401 ) 863-2045 

COUNCIL FOR BASIC EDUCATION 

1319 F Street, NW. Suite 900. Washington, DC 20004-1 152 
(202) 347-41 71, fax (202) 347-5047 

(.DUG A HON DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
55 Chapol Siroot. Nowton. MA 02160 
• filV) 969 7100. fax (617) 244-3436 

LUULATION MATTERS 

P O QoK 1 656. Cambfidgo. MA 02238 
(617) 868 0370. fax (61 7) 492-7822 

LUUCAIION RL^0URCE:-> GROUP 

The Cable Building. 6 1 1 Broadway. Suite 907D. New York. NY 1 00 1 2 
(212) 529-4663. lax (212) 529-5261 
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EDUCATION WRITERS ASSOCiATfON 

1 001 Connecticut Avenue. NW. Suite 310, Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 429-9680. fax (202) 872-4050 

EFFECTIVE PARENTiNG INFORMATION FOR CHILDREN (EPIC) 
State University College at Buffalo, Cassety Hall. Room 319. 
1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, NY 14222 
(716) 886-6396, fax (716) 886-0221 

EFFICACY INSTITUTE 

1 28 Spring Street. Lexington. MA 02 1 73 
(6 1 7) 862-4390, fax (61 7) 862-2580 

FUND FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE 
605 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore. MD 21201 
(410) 685-8300, fax (410) 752-5016 

GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION 

35 East Wacker Drive. Suite 2300. Chicago, IL 60601 -2298 
(800) 222-5870 or in Illinois (31 2) 332-5870, fax (31 2) 407-0334 

GREATER MILWAUKEE EDUCATION TRUST 
756 N. f^ilwaukee Street, f^ilwaukee. Wl 53202 
(414) 287-4145, fax (414) 287-4174 

HIGHER ORDER THINKING SKILLS PROJECT (HOTS) 
College of Education. University of Arizona. Tucson, AZ 85721 
(602) 621-1305, fax (602) 621-9373 

INTERFACE INSTITUTE 

8500 -A" Street, Oakland. CA 94621 
(510) 635-1 755. fax (510) 562-81 1 7 

JUNE BURNETT INSTITUTE FOR CHILDREN. YOUTH AND FAMILIES 
6310 Alvarado Road. San Diego. CA 92 1 20 
(619) 594-4756, fax (619) 287-6756 

NATIONAL MIDDLE SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
4807 livunswood DriVH, 
Coluitinun OH. 43?29-6292 
I(il4) H49 e?1 1. fan (614) 848 4301 

NA IIONAL S TAFF DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
7(m Kiliiiich.ini. DalhiH. TX 75248 

m\ 2024 or (800) 727-72B8. 
Iiii (714) 934-2924 

PAiDEIA GROUP 

I' O tlox 3423. Chapel Hill. NC 27515 
(U19) 929-0600. fax (919) 932-3905 

SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

i7u Yale Child Study Center. 55 College Street. 
N»w Haven. CT 065 1 0-3208 
{'J03) 737-4000. fax (203) 737-4001 

SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
1 34 Poachtree Street. NW, 
Allanta, GA 30303-1864 
(404) 522-8764. fax (404) 522-8791 
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